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Georgette artfully shapes 
this slim sheath dress 

for pure loveliness from 
January through Spring! 


What a wonderful dress 
to lift your spirits... 
slubbed silk, flatteringly 
cut and sparkled with a 
rose. Pick it in mint 
green or pale gold... in 
Misses’ sizes 10 - 18, $25 
Misses’ Dresses, 

Fashion 3rd 
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Community Projects Dept. 


Eastman, Ga. 
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Picture of your 
band, team or 
class here... 


Quick, easy way 
to raise money for your school 





Works like magic! Townspeople and school patrons buy with 
tremendous enthusiasm when students sell Stuckey’s famed 
Pecan Log or Chocolate Nut Clusters in boxes “personalized” 
with photo of your group. $1 and 50¢ sellers with generous 
profit. Sure way to raise money in a hurry for band uniforms 
or instruments, athletic goods, gym construction, class trips, 
visual aid equipment, etc. No advance money required—pay 
after sale. Right now best time for quick success. Airmail 
coupon today for details. No obligation. 


a 


STUCKEY’S, INC., Community Projects Dept., Eastman, Ga. "7-1/6? 


Rush us information on your “Personalized” plan for raising funds, 


and show how we can make amount of money checked below. 
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ONCE UPON A TIME 


| th Fairy Tales for Dramatization Grades K-2 
classes wit (One 12” 33 1-3 rpm high fidelity recording) 






















Enrich your 


+ . T| Designed to develop listening skills and provide opportunities for creative 
pro essiona y dramatizations through the delightful readings of four classic fairy tales, 
this recording amplifies any reading readiness program. Teacher’s Guide 


PATHWAYS TO PHONIC SKILLS 


prepared 


records and Grades 1-3 Vol. 1 ready now; Vols. 2 and 3 in preparation 
(Three albums each containing two 12” 33 1-3 rpm high fidelity recordings) 
o . 
filmstrips A practical and logical way to meet the phonic needs of all your pupils, 


these albums offer a carefully graded program ranging from phonic readi- 
ness activities to activities requiring real independence in the use of 
phonic and other word learning skills. Teacher’s Guide for each album 


aS 
ea A HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
se FILMSTRIPS 


(A series of six full-color filmstrips) 


Correlated with A History of the World by Magenis and Appel, but 
Produced by planned to add sequential unity to all world-history courses, these color- 


: 4 ful filmstrips visualize the major ideas in the development of world history. 
Audio Education, Inc. 


Teacher’s Guide 


Distributed by 








American Book Company _ 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 












® 4 out of 5 teachers will be sick 
this year 


® 1 out of 7 will be disabled for 
more than 30 days 


® 1 out of 17 will be disabled in 
an accident 





© Prompt claim service To help protect against loss of income 
‘ through sickness or accident disabilities . . 
No health t 
Dean ~ ain installation be sure that YOU are covered under 


e Income benefits increased WASHINGTON NATIONAL'S 
iorulaanmmcema GROUP INCOME PROTECTION PLAN 


© No age restrictions 






° LOCAL OFFICE 
° 503 East Main Street 












INSURANCE COMPANY 
: EVANSTONIILLINOLS 


saison Richmond 19, Virginia 
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“SPECIALISTS IN TEACHERS GROUP INSURANCE” : 
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Published monthly except June, July anda 
August by VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Inc., 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 


Missing Numbers—Subscribers failing to re 
ceive any issue will confer a favor by notify- 
ing us. 

Change of Address should be sent promptly. 
Both old and new addresses must be given. 

Contributions Welcomed—aArticles or news 
notices of interest to Virginia teachers will be 
welcomed and space found for as many as 
possible. Articles submitted are not returned ; 
therefore contributors are urged to retain a 
copy. 

Deadline for copy—Tenth of month preced- 
ing publication. (September and October is- 
sues have deadline of July 25 and August 25, 
respectively.) 

Subscription price, $3.00 per year; 50 cents 
single copy. 

Membership fee in the Virginia Education 
Association, Inc., $10.00, including subscrip- 
tion to the Virginia Journal of Education. 

Second-class postage paid at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 
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OUR COVER—Capitol Hill in Richmond is a busy place, the biennial 
session of the General Assembly having convened on January 13. Pic- 
tured on the cover is a scene from the Legislature at work with inter- 
ested visitors in the gallery. Because this 1960 session is crucial for 
education, the VEA is holding a series of regional meetings on the 
legislative situation with respect to schools, open to educators and 
interested laymen, as follows: January 5, Abingdon High School; 
January 6, Hotel Roanoke; January 8, Hotel John Marshall, Richmond; 
January 11, Woodrow Wilson High School, Portsmouth; January 12, 
Warrenton High School; January 20, Halifax County High School, 
South Boston; and January 21, Lane High School, Charlottesville. All 
meetings are scheduled for 3:00 P.M. 
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The NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers was pleased to share with your 
Department of Classroom Teachers the 
responsibility of being hosts for the 
Southeast Regional Conference. 


Dorothy Herron, the Executive 
Board, and many other Virginia teach- 
ers served well in many capacities. We 
are receiving fine reports telling us 
everyone enjoyed the Conference. 


Betty Stautzenberger 
Conference Coordinator 
NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers 
Washington, D.C. 


Let me thank you for the very fine 
service you have rendered this Depart- 
ment and the VPI Chapter of the VEA 
in scheduling a visit by Miss Lewis. 
She met her appointments here as 
scheduled and we are very grateful for 
the way in which she presented so 
much valuable information. 

Visits of this kind are of inestimable 
value, and I hope that we may look 
forward to having others of a similar 
nature each year. 

H. W. Sanders 
Blacksburg 


Thank you for your kind letter of 
November 4 and the enclosed perma- 
nent membership cards which make 
me eligible to enter the Preventorium 
at the University of Virginia when it 
may become necessary. This is indeed 
a most considerate manner in which to 
recognize an educator’s retired status, 
and I want you to know that I deeply 
appreciate the honor you accord me. 

Wilson Gee 
Charlottesville 








Mr. H. D. W. Conner, principal of 
the Eagle Rock School, asked me to 
prepare the article published in «he 
November issue of the Journal, “Eazle 
Rock’s First Elementary Science Fair”, 
because I had been handling the school’s 
science publicity for a number of yeors, 

I had nothing whatever to do with 
the fair; as a matter of fact I was in 
the hospital at the time this fair was 
being promoted and executed and my 
science club performed only the physi- 
cal tasks requested by the principal and 
teachers. 

All of the credit for this highly suc- 
cessful fair should go to the elementary 
teachers, principal, pupils and parents. 

W. W. Cash, Jr. 
Eagle Rock 


I certainly did enjoy the VEA meet- 
ing this year. Everything was planned 
so well and moved so smoothly. Every- 
one I met seemed to be having a won- 
derful time and had something nice to 
say about different meetings. 


Elizabeth Moseley 
Rustburg 


Specialists 
in 
School Cafeterias 
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ONE-STOP 

SERVICE 

FOR EVERY 
SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


NEED 
Phone Richmond MI 8-8314 


Norfolk JU 3-1048 
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Film Service 


“Discipline” and “Learning to 
Read” are two new films added 
to the VEA Film Service, making 
a total of 19 films now available. 
Each has a message for profes- 
sional and community groups. 
Keep the descriptive list below 
from which to make selections 
for your school, FTA, PTA, or 
club. 


Discipline — 30 minutes, black and 
white 


This film analyzes the different kinds 
of behavior problems in our schools 
today. The problems investigated are 
those of typical youngsters, rather than 
juvenile delinquents. Each situation is 
acted out by students, and later dis- 
cussed and analyzed by a pair of ex- 
perts. A teacher and principal discuss 
what disciplinary action should be 
taken for a playground fight; a guid- 
ance counselor and principal decide 
what to do about a girl with many ex- 
cuses for not doing homework. In a 
senior high school, a student council 
member and the high school principal 
discuss ways to cope with a boy who 
stole a pair of tennis shoes . . . a girl 
who missed an exam because she went 
shopping with her mother. 


Learning to Read—30 minutes, 
black and white 


This film answers questions so 
frequently asked about reading in- 
struction and is specially for parents 
of preschool, kindergarten or elemen- 
tary school children. It takes them 
into a kindergarten classroom and ex- 
plains what reading readiness means, 
and how parents can help develop it in 
their child. It answers such questions 
as: Should parents teach their child 
the alphabet before he starts school? 
What do the schools do about young- 
sters with reading problems? The 
vicwer visits a remedial reading class, 
an watches the teacher at work. He 
m«ves from grade to grade, and ob- 
se: ves how reading instruction changes 
nstruction in reading comprehen- 
sion, and appreciation of the joys of 
re ding. This film helps parents under- 
st-ad what learning to read involves, 
an | to see for themselves how today’s 
sc ools teach their children the first of 
th» three R’s. 
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Right Angle—28'/, minutes, color 


In this new film, a newspaper re- 
porter finds the “right angle” in a 
local high school. He re-discovers the 
public school’s unique and vital role in 
a democracy, after pursuing several 
angles in interviewing and observing 
the school program. His story chron- 
icles what the schools have done to help 
the editor’s son find his proper niche in 
life, as well as other students according 
to their ability. 


Crowded Out—29 minutes, color 
The story of what happens to chil- 


dren and teachers when schools are 
overcrowded. 


Not by Chance—28 minutes, color 


The complex professional prepara- 
tion of today’s teachers. 


Satellites, Schools and Survival! 
—28 minutes, black and white 

Documentary on relation of the 

American system of education to 
America’s survival as a free nation. 


What Greater Gift?—28 minutes, 
black and white 


A high school senior decides to make 
teaching her career. 


A Desk for Billie—57 minutes, color 
or black and white 
The true story of a migrant child 
who found opportunity in schools 
across America. 


Skippy and the Three R’s—29 
minutes, color 
Shows how our schools teach the 
fundamentals to children just entering 
school. 


Freedom to Learn — 27 minutes, 
black and white 
Brings out the importance of free- 
dom to teach and to learn in a de- 
mocracy. 


Mike Makes His Mark—29 min- 
utes, color 
A junior high school in action, meet- 
ing the problem of potential delin- 
quency. 


Secure the Blessings—27 minutes, 
black and white 


Dramatizes the role of the public 
school in a democracy. 


All God’s Children—28 minutes, 
black and white 
Points up the need for more good 
teachers and a public alerted to dan- 
gers facing U. S. schools because of the 
teacher shortage. 


No Teacher Alone — 20 minutes, 
color 

Shows the significance of teachers’ 

professional organizations, with special 


reference to the NEA. 


Pop Rings the Bell—23 minutes, 
black and white 
Directed to the American taxpaper, 
this tells a simple story of a typical 
school in a typical American com- 
munity. 


Education is Good Business—61 
minutes, black and white 
Shows by comparison of two com- 
munities that good business is depend- 
ent on good schools. 


The Sixth Chair—20 minutes, black 
and white 
Designed to help citizens help them- 
selves to better schools. 


The Teacher—17 minutes, black and 
white 
A teacher re-evaluates her own job. 


Only Two for Tommy?—11 min- 
utes, black and white 
Contrasts school conditions for im- 
proved educational opportunities. 


These films are available on loan; 
the only cost is the return postage. 
When requesting film, please give date 
desired; also list second choice of film 
and date. 


Send your request to Miss Sadie 
Perry, Assistant Film Director, 
Virginia Education Association, 
116 South Third Street, Rich- 
mond 19, Virginia—or telephone 
Milton 8-1616. 


Slides and Script Give 
Telling Story 


Virginia’s Best Investment is a 
graphic presentation in 23 slides and 
script promoting the VEA legislative 
program. 


You and the VEA unfolds in 14 
slides with accompanying script the 
value of VEA membership. 

These have been prepared for the use 
of local associations as expanded serv- 
ices of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion. If not shown in your area, in- 
quire of your local president or the 
VEA headquarters. 

















Research Studies Available 


Listed below are research studies 
prepared by the VEA, copies of which 
are available from the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, 116 South Third 
Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 


SALARIES AND FINANCE 


Analysis of Local Ability and Effort, 
1957-58 

Salary Schedules for Classroom Teachers 
in Virginia, 1959-60 
Includes: 
Bachelor's Degree Schedule 
Master’s Degree Schedule 
Minimum and Maximum Teacher's 

Salaries with Bachelor’s Degree 

Salary Roundup, 1960-61 

Principal’s Salary Study and Supple- 
ment, 1958-59 

Comparison Average Wages of Workers 
in Virginia with Average Teacher's 
Salary, 1957-58 


COST OF EDUCATION 
Cost of Education Per Pupil in A.D.A. 
1957-58, 1956-57 


U. S. Current Expenditures Per Pupil 
in A.D.A., 1958-59 


TEACHER TRAINING 

Analysis of Substandard Certificates and 
Normal Professional Certificates Held 
by Classroom Teachers in Virginia, 
1957-58 

Study of Degrees Held by Classroom 
Teachers in Virginia, 1957-58 

Certification Analysis, 1957-58 


TEACHER TURNOVER AND NEED 


Analysis Teacher Turnover and Need, 
1956-57-1958-59 


TEACHERS CONTRACTS 
Special Covenants, 1955-56 
Extra Pay for Extra Duties, 1958-59 
30 Day Clause, 1956 


SICK LEAVE 
Sick Leave Policies and Substitute’s 
Pay, 1956 
Divisions Which Supplement State- 
Wide Sick Leave Plan, 1957-58 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Student Activities Survey (Finance), 
1959 

Purchasing Power of the Dollar (Vir- 
ginia Teachers only) 1945-46 to 
1957-58 

Purchasing Power of the Dollar Based 
on Average Salaries of Teachers, 
Principals, and Division Superin- 
tendents, 1945-46 to 1957-58 

Average Effective Real Estate True Tax 
Rates, Virginia Counties and Cities, 
1956 

Our Future Goes to School Today 
(Slides and script containing general 
information on the schools in Vir- 


ginia) 








VEA Membership 





last year. 


HONOR ROLL 
100 Per Cent Counties and Cities in VEA Membership 


§7 counties and cities have reported 100 per cent VEA membership for 
this year. Fifteen of these were not among the 51 having 100 per cent 


The 57 already 100% are: 


*Not 100% in 1958-59 





Accomack * Goochland Powhatan 

* Amherst * Grayson Prince George 
* Appomattox Greene *Prince William 
Augusta Greensville Radford 

Bland Highland Rappahannock 
*Bristol City Hopewell Richmond County 
Brunswick King George Russell 
Caroline *King and Queen Scott 
Charlotte King William Smyth 

*Clarke * Lancaster *South Norfolk 
Colonial Heights Lee Stafford 

Craig Martinsville Staunton 
Dickenson Middlesex Suffolk 

Essex New Kent Surry 
Fluvanna Northumberland * Sussex 
Fredericksburg Norton * Washington 
Galax Nottoway Waynesboro 
Giles Page * Wise 

* Gloucester Patrick *York 





100 per cent VEA membership has 
now been achieved by local associations 
in 39 counties and 12 cities, putting 
423 schools on the honor roll in the 
local associations with this perfect 
record. In addition to the schools listed 
in the November and December 
Journals, the following schools are in 
the 100 per cent counties and cities. 


100% Counties and Cities 


CAROLINE 


Caroline High School 
Caroline Elementary School 


C. T. Smith School 


DICKENSON 


Bear Pen School 

Bise School 

Clintwood Elementary School 
Clintwood High School 
Darwin School 
Flemingtown School 
Georges Fork School 
Honey Camp School 
Kenady School 

Large School 

Mt. View School 
Osborne Gap School 
Rachel School 

Ramey Flats School 
Rugby School 
Skeetrock School 
Stonewall School 
Swindall School 

Trace Fork School 
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Yates School 

Bear Ridge School 

Big Oak School 

Clincho Elementary School 

Cold Spring School 

Ervington Elementary School 

Fairview School 

Flat Top School 

Greenwood School 

Hammond School 

Ivy Spring School 

Trammel School 

West Dante School 

Wakenva School 

Ciincho No. 2 School 

Ervinton High School 

Abner Gap School 

Bartlick School 

Breaks School 

Cane Creek School 

Counts School 

Davis School 

Dog Branch School 

Haysi Elementary School 

Haysi High School 

Little Fox School 

Musick School 

Nealy Ridge School 

Pound School 

Prater School 

Sand Lick School 

Sullivan Br. School 

Sulphur Sp. School 

Tarpon School 

Tivis School 

Turner School 
(Continued on page 44) 
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TWO SUMMER INSTITUTES in the HUMANITIES 
For Public High School Teachers and Public School Administrators 


Two Summer Institutes in the Hu- 
manities will be sponsored, July 1-30, 
1960, by the John Hay Fellows Pro- 
gram. One will be held at Bennington 
College, Bennington, Vermont; the 
other at Williams College, Williams- 
town, Massachusetts. 


Approximately 75 public high school 
teachers and 25 public school admini- 
strators and school board or school 
committee members will participate in 
the Institutes. In seminars they will 
read and discuss several significant 
books; in small classes they will study 
literature, history, and philosophy. 
There will be special courses in music 
and art, and full use will be made of 
the Summer Theater and the Sterling 
and Francine Clark Art Institute in 
Williamstown and of the Berkshire 
Music Festival at nearby Tanglewood. 


The faculty of the Summer Insti- 
tutes in the Humanities will consist of 
professors from Bennington, Oberlin, 
and Williams Colleges, and Columbia, 
Rutgers, and Wesleyan Universities. 


The 75 teachers will be selected 
from academically sound high schools 
which are interested in making effec- 
tive use of the time and talents of 
their teachers and in breaking educa- 


tional lock steps. Applicants should 
have had at least five years of high 
school teaching experience and should 
be not more than fifty years old. 
Special invitations will be sent to 
school administrators and to school 
board or to school committee members. 

Each participant will receive $310 
for the four week period, plus $62.50 
for each dependent to a maximum of 
four, and a travel allowance to a 
maximum of $100 for each partici- 
pant. The charge for meals and a 
room in a dormitory for four weeks 
will be $145 for each person. 

Participants in the Summer Insti- 
tutes in the Humanities will come 
from seventeen states and the District 
of Columbia. The states include: Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, New York (out- 
side metropolitan New York City), 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania (outside metropolitan Phila- 
delphia), Utah, Virginia, and Wash- 
ington. 

Correspondence should be addressed 
to Charles R. Keller, Director, John 
Hay Fellows Program, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. Applications 
will close on March 1, 1960. 





Summer Institute for 


High School Science Teachers 


At Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
the National Science Foundation is 
sponsoring a summer institute for high 
school science teachers, June 16-Au- 
gust 11, 1960. Purpose of the institute 
at Blacksburg is to (1) increase the 
subject matter competence of high 
school science teachers, and (2) stim- 
ulate the interest and enthusiasm of 
hivh school science teachers by inform- 
ing them of current developments in 
science and bringing them into per- 
sonal contact with the well-known 
scientists making up the Institute. 


P< 


‘ix courses of four weeks each to be 
‘red include: Advanced Principles 
of Biology, Earth Science for High 
School Science Teachers, Fundamental 
Mithematics for Science Teachers, 
P: nciples of Chemistry for Science 
Tcachers, Fundamental Physics for 
Science Teachers, and Problems of 
Science Teaching. College credit is 
optional. 


S 


for JANUARY, 1960 


Forty stipends are offered by the 
National Science Foundation of $75 
per week for each participant, plus $15 
per week for each dependent (to a 
maximum of 4), with a travel allow- 
ance in addition. 


Complete applications must be post- 
marked by February 15. Application 
forms may be obtained by writing: 

Dr. Robert C. Krug, Director 

Summer Institute for High School 
Science Teachers 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Blacksburg, Virginia 





Television Given 
Preventorium 

The Delta Kappa Gamma Society, 
Nu Chapter of Pulaski, has presented 
a portable television set to the Preven- 
torium for Teachers at the University 
of Virginia Hospital, Charlottesville. 

Arrangements for this gift were 
made by Clara E. Scott, president of 
the Pulaski Nu Chapter and Virginia 
Deal Lawrence of Riner. 








ScHOOL TEACHERS 


may now teach the 


BEGINNINGS of 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


from the 


STUDY 
SCRAPBOOK 


OF THE 
OLD DOMINION 


A WORD AND PICTURE STORY OF 


VIRGINIA 


Descriptive Text By 
Francis B. Simkins, Px.D. 


Designed for School Children 
EVERYWHERE FOR HISTORY STUDY 
OR FOR SCRAPBOOK USE 





36 PAGES—8 PAGES COLOR 
150 ILLUSTRATIONS 


SENT POSTPAID 50¢ COPY 
15 or more copies at 40¢ each. 
Endorsed by Leading School Authorities 
in Virginia 


Beginning at Jamestown Island, Virginia, where 
the first permanent English settlers of America 


landed on May 13, 1607, the Study Scrapbook of 
the Old Dominion unfolds to the pupil an interest- 
ing pictorial account of the stirring times of the 
early colonists, and other historic events of later 


periods. It is American history from its very 
beginning. Ideal for the child for cutting out the 
illustrations when making his or her own history 
scrapbook. 


VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS 
DIVISION OF—VIRGINIA STATE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

111 North 5th Street @ Richmond 19, Va. 


Enclosed is $................ ic ttecins copies 
Study Scrapbook of the Old Dominion. 
I Seoliieiecdinluiicttascono tuk 

Address 
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90 tons Th one bite! 


MECHANIZATION IN 
SURFACE COAL MINING 


ee 


Where coal is located near the surface 
of the ground, it is recovered by sur- 
face mining—often called strip or open 
pit mining—rather than the usual 
underground method. Surface mining 
accounts for about one-quarter of our 
bituminous coal production. 

The first step in this process is to re- 
move the layer of dirt, or overburden, 
covering the coal. This is done by 
giant power shovels which, like the 
one shown here, can take 90-ton bites 
and dig 100 feet deep. (Another such 
monster, weighing as much as 1,600 
automobiles, can take 105 tons at a 
gulp.) Sweepers or scrapers then clean 
the surface of the exposed seam and 
small power shovels remove the coal, 
load it into trucks that haul it to the 
cleaning plant. 

In hilly areas with thick overbur- 
dens, auger mining is often used. In 
this case, the side of the coal seam is 
exposed and huge horizontal augers 
bore as deep as 200 feet into the seam 
to bring out the coal. 

This mechanization of our country’s 
coal mines has so increased the pro- 
ductivity of the American coal miner 
that he now produces nearly 11 tons 
per day compared with 6.77 tons in 
1950. Coal operators continue to in- 
vest millions of dollars annually in 
mechanization, for the American coal 
industry must plan and prepare now 
in order to meet the growing energy 
demands of the future. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building * Washington 5, D. C. 





FREE! If you desire complete information on coal 
for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 90112 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
( Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 


() Please send me information on careers in the coal indus- 
try for my students. 
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Editorials 





by Dr. Robert F. Williams | 
1960—Crucial Year | 


1960 is a crucial year for public education in Vir- 


. . > 4 J y r 
ginia. As we go to press, the convening of the Gen- Percentage in Each Salary Range | 


eral Assembly is two weeks away. $3600 PO EE OE, OMAR Ta ine 27.3% | 

eel “ ibe From $3400 through $3500............ 25.2% 

Will it enact a sales tax? If so, will it be 2 per cent From 3200 through 3300............ 6.7% | 

cent? From 3000 through 3150............ 13.9% 

or 3 per os From 2800 through 2950............ 10.7% 
If enacted, how much of the additional revenues From 2700 through 2775............ 5.1% 
will be earmarked for education at the State level? $2650... 6. e eee eee eee 10.97% 


How much will go back to the localities unearmarked? 
Of the amount going back to the localities, how much 
of the unearmarked funds will be channeled into 
public education? 


Will we succeed in having the VEA salary schedule 


Salary schedules already proposed by local asso- 
ciations for 1960-61 are as follows: 


ARLINGTON CouUNTY 


( ‘ "Nia , Minimum Maximum 
written into the Appropriations Act? Will the Gov- i ag | $4300 $6400 
ernor recommend that funds be appropriated to im- BRE aes 1500 7425 
plement the retirement recommendations of the VALC Ao ae ae ono vom 
Committee? 
Upon the answers to these questions will depend Borerourt County 
the future course of the financing of public education Minimum Mazrimum | 
in Virginia for years to come. 1959-60....... aA $4050 
} ; ‘ EA rsa so Sede ee Kee 3600 6000 
Friends of public education must be alerted to the Be a Pre snl 
issues and work for school improvement to a never- Increase. . ceeeeees 500 1950 


equalled extent. 


‘ : oer FarrFax County 
So important is our VEA salary objective that we 








: ; he Minimum Maximum 
are running the following analysis in full: — | oa $4200 $6400 
73.2% or nearly three-fourths of all Virginia 19GO-B1. 2... eee eee eee 4500 7200 
teachers with Bachelor's Degrees this year are teach- <a 1s es hoes ~ $00 
ing in schoo] divisions in which the minimum salary 
is $3000 or more. Only 10.9% of the teachers are Fauquirr County 
in divisions in which the minimum salary is the State Minimum Marimum 
minimum of $2650. Se EEE CR PRPS $3200 $4300 
The following tables show that with the ‘‘substan- More Reson tiiven on eno | — Box 
tial increases’’ Governor Almond intends providing Increase. . . Stee eseeees 700 1500 
out-of-State funds, and if a reasonable share of the ' : 
unearmarked $45,000,000 sent back to the localities since: iene 
can be secured for teachers salaries, the $3600 min- = Mazimum 
imum proposed by the VEA should be brought into 1 198-80.------- ss. SBN “a 
reality for 1960-61, at least in those divisions em- —— —— 
ploying three-fourths of Virginia’s teachers. Increase. ..... eres SEAR 500 500 
We are hopeful that with the “substantial in- Mosnens fcer 
creases’’ provided in the State budget, plus a large a lilies 
portion of the $45,000,000 for teachers salaries, plus eae: $4900 
a little more local effort, the VEA $3600 minimum 19GO-G1.. 2... cece ence eens 4000 5600 
can be approached in the remaining one-fourth of AES I te 5 500. ~ 700 


\‘irginia’s school divisions. 





At this time, it is interesting to note that a 20- 


| ba Percentage of Teachers in member citizens committee appointed by the Rich- 
Minimum Salary ee with mond City School Board has recommended an increase 
| sii Sake TEX in the salary schedule of Richmond teachers as fol- 
0ve $3600 27.3% . 
: Gaerne 52.5% ows: 
WM iiss. Pisa s es ess devas 59.2% Minimum Mazimum 
| INA 6 Sete du thee ce vu dhl 73.2% NS shi s,s Grau Wa oc ard a $3500 $5000 
| Ze eee hae eese ese stepek ” «> < “Rin > © 4£SeEM@eebéebetcaececdeseseeege : an 
_! >) Rares 100.0% EE ee ee ee 500 500 
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ANALYSIS MINIMUM SALARIES IN RELATION TO 


PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS AFFECTED—1959 


County or City 


Asteaees:). . 55> 
| SSA 
Prince William.... 
We atk kos veer 
Chesterfield........ 
James City....... 
Loudoun.......... 
Princess Anne....... 
Roanoke County... . 


Crry 


Falls Church...... 
Alexandria........ 
Fredericksburg. . . 
Hampton......... 
Newport News.... 
Colonial Heights... . 
Lynchburg........ 
Virginia Beach... . 
Williamsburg. .... 


Er Pee eree 
Norfolk County... 


City 


Portsmouth....... 
Richmond......... ie 
SS 


Hopewell......... 
Martinsville...... 
Petersburg.......... 
South Norfolk...... 


Alleghany........ 
Isle of Wight..... 
Nansemond....... 
SE a v's cians 
Albemarle.......... 


Dinwiddie. . 


Fauquier............ 
Prince George..... 
Spotsylvania. Ae caes 


City 


Charlottesville. ... 
Clifton Forge. .... 
Covington.......... 


Suffolk 


Ns oc i 
$3400 and over 


Total $3200 and 


Campbell......... 
— thee 


Ce Le pe vs’ 
Southampton..... 
King George...... 
Aupusta.......... 
a 


Harrisonburg. ...... 
Staunton........... 


MINIMUM 
SALARY 
1959-60 


$3600 and over 
Total $3400 and 


3300 
3300 
3300 


3200 
3200 


BACHELOR DEGREE 


NUMBER OF 
TEACHERS 
1958-59 


1098 
1845 
300 
155 
472 
185 
607 
443 





522 
1528 
758 
113 
1426 
146 
387 
155 
177 
263 
200 
7241 
7859 


76 
138 
217 
110 
182 
132 
186 
116 
109 


201 

52 
114 
101 
100 
111 


1950 
15100 


17050 
187 
210 

47 
153 
284 

67 
149 
306 

99 
248 

60 
301 
254 
106 
125 

60 


27.38% 


$3600 and over 


S| 


25.1% 


From $3400 


through $3500 


52.5% 


$3400 and over 


707 
6. ‘7/o 


From $3200 


through $3300 


59.2% 


$3200 and over 


13.9% 
From $3000 
through $3150 











Gloucester.......... 3000 92 
I oe cs sa se 3000 208 
OS Beererrerr 3000 56 
RS 3000 55 
Middlesex.......... 3000 50 
Rockbridge......... 3000 186 
Rockingham........ 3000 294 
I irs 6s cbwe awe 3000 99 
City 
Waynesboro........ 3100 134 
OS ae ae 3050 81 
Buena Vista........ 3000 46 
PDs iic aucun cee 3000 48 
ND i etek o eas ad ca aie 4006 73.2% 
$3200 and over 17050 $3000 and over 
Total $3000 and 
WE 2c see 21056 
NN ics ncn os $2950 75 
Bene soi Sele 2900 142 
Lanoeater.......0.: 2900 72 
Northumberland... . 2900 86 
Shenandoah......... 2900 163 
Appomattox......... 2850 82 
Buchanan........... 2850 273 
Dickenson.......... 2850 166 
SET 2 2850 312 
I so ai dis gee 2850 111 
ET dled | wins > see 5% 2850 398 
King and Queen..... 2800 58 10.7% 
King William....... 2800 70 
| ie SRA SS 2800 94 From $2800 
| EEE 2800 241 
Rappahannock...... 2800 38 through $2950 
Richmond County... 2800 51 
Sass ida tepesiae « 2800 255 
Washington......... 2800 288 
Westmoreland...... 2800 94 
BE coeacks wes bebe se kts 3072 83.9% 
$3000 and over 21056 $2800 and over 
Total $2800 and 
OvOe. <4. 4128 
PNG. ou sineeiok baie $2775 124 
Accomack.......... 2750 215 
ES hk.c owes denis 2750 72 
Greensville......... 2750 121 5.1% 
Montgomery........ 2750 231 
| ee 2750 398 From $2700 
Charles City........ 2700 55 
ee ee 2700 108 through $2775 
Goochland.......... 2700 62 
I Ss orien a 2700 53 
So a 2700 40 
0 RSS eee 1480 89.0% 
$2800 and over 24128 $2700 and over 
Total $2700 and 
ee 25608 
OS Se oe 2650 48 
Brunswick.......... 2650 155 
Buckingham........ 2650 103 
CEN, os aa 5 Vow as 2650 172 
RUMI, oe he 2650 23 
Cumberland........ 2650 59 
lL ere 2650 98 
ss vos rn oo ote 2650 202 
ee Se ee 2650 114 
SO aa ee 2650 38 
SNE <5 <A wiv's arc 2650 241 
CS Os oak 2650 100 
Lunenburg.......... 2650 109 
Mecklenburg........ 2650 265 
Northampton....... 2650 115 
Nottoway..:........ 2650 139 
SE Eee 2650 124 
Pittsylvania........ 2650 466 
Pownatem.......... 2650 51 
BEG Wes so Davia ct 2650 224 
dss vst divers’ « 2650 53 
MN. s avkveeivexs 2650 197 
MRE Ss achrwS wae: 2650 52 
10.9% 
EC ds wii cle ak bwin dhe ws 3149 $2650 
Total 1958-59. 28758 
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Sales Tax Analysis 


Wa one agrees with the following excel- 
lent analysis of the sales tax situation or not, 
it does furnish background material for the inevitable 
sales tax discussion which will take place during the 
1960 General Assembly. This analysis was made 
by Delegate Robert Whitehead of Nelson County. 

‘Two points have been established by Governor 
Almond: (1) the State government must have a 
large amount of additional revenue if Virginia is to 
go forward, and (2) a retail sales tax is the best 
way to raise it. In doing this he has rendered a 
splendid public service. 


“I agree that, for proper purposes, we must have 
a sales tax, but I question whether it should be as 
high as 3%. I believe that it would be better to have 
a 2% tax, with more modest reductions in certain 
other taxes than have been recommended by the 
Governor. 

“The most difficult problem is how to equitably 
distribute the tax burden. As a long-time friend of 
the ‘little people’, I oppose any proposal that will 
impose on the low income groups and the poor and 
the needy an unfair share of the tax load. All sug- 
gestions to ‘shift’ this load must be carefully ex- 
amined. 

“However, proportionately the lower income 
groups have larger families, and they have a vital 
interest in public education, public health, the mental 
hospitals, and public welfare. Therefore, they should 
be willing to make a reasonable tax contribution for 
the support of these vital public services from which 
they derive tremendous advantages. 

‘The Governor proposes to reduce the tax on 
wholesale merchants from 13 cents to 5 cents per $100 
purchases. This will cost the State treasury about 
1% million dollars a year. Effective January 1, 1959, 
we reduced the rate from 20 cents to 13 cents. In my 
opinion, this tax should not be reduced lower than 
10 cents. 

‘The Governor proposes to reduce the tax on the 
capital of corporations from 75 cents to 50 cents on 
the $100 of actual value. This will cost the treasury 
over 3 million dollars a year. Perhaps in an endeavor 
to create a more favorable business climate, a small 
reduction might be in order. I believe that a 334% 
reduction is both unnecessary and unwise. Especially 
is this true since a new method of computing the 
income of corporations doing business both in Vir- 
ginia and elsewhere is recommended, which will cost 
the State treasury 2 million dollars a year. 

“A critical look should be taken of the method 
proposed to afford relief to the individual income tax- 
payers, namely, to raise the exemptions of the tax- 
payer and his wife from $1000 to $1500 each. That 
would cost the treasury about 20 million dollars a 
year. This would give a $50 reduction to a couple 
in the $6000 net taxable income bracket, but only 
$20 to a couple in the $2000 bracket. It seems to me 
that it would be far better to raise the exemption for 
each dependent (other than the wife) from the pres- 
ent $200 to $500. This would afford relief to fam- 
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ilies with children, where relief is most needed. This 
would cost the treasury only 7 or 8 million dollars 
a year. 

‘A re-adjustment of the three foregoing items along 
the lines herein indicated would save the treasury 
about 15 million dollars a year, and would go far to 
render unnecessary a sales tax in excess of 2%. 

‘There exists a major difference of opinion as to 
how the sales tax should be divided between the State 
and the localities, As I understand the Almond pro- 
gram, it is to give the localities what is left after the 
needs of the State have been met. This appears to be 
most unsatisfatcory. It is elusive and uncertain. 

‘This matter can be easily settled by having the 
State get all of the sales tax money and in return take 
over the payment of all or a large percentage of the 
teachers’ salaries at a scale to be provided by law. This 
would relieve the localities of a heavy burden now 
borne by them, and at the same time release large 
sums of local money for either local tax relief and/or 
other local purposes. For situations such as that in 
Prince Edward County, proper exceptions can be 
made that will protect both the locality and the State. 

“This would largely solve the harassing problem 
of how to equitably distribute State school funds and 
would assure adequate teacher pay in every county and 
city in Virginia. This we desperately need. 

‘Moreover, this would go far to wipe out the 
shocking disparities in minimum beginning teacher 
pay which now exist. In the present school year 23 
school divisions are paying only $2650, while two 
are paying $4300. The maximum salaries paid range 
from $3850, which 28 divisions are paying, to 
$7000, paid by two. 

‘For the present year Louisiana (with $3100), and 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, West 
Virginia, and Arkansas have minimum beginning sal- 
aries higher than $2650. Virginia is tied with Mis- 
sissippi in 8th place with the $2650 minimum pre- 
scribed by State law. Surely, we can and should do 
better, for next to Florida we have the highest per 
capita income of any of the 12 Southern States. 

‘Moreover, for the year 1957-58, the State gov- 
ernment of Virginia ranked 12th—at the bottom— 
of the 12 Southern States in the percentage of state 
support (as distinguished from local support) of pub- 
lic education. Alabama provided 72.5%, but Vir- 
ginia only 33.2%, with Kentucky next to the lowest 
with 48.6%. We can and should use the proceeds of 
the sales tax to increase our State support of public 
education. 

“Our goals should be (1) to raise the additional 
revenue necessary to insure the progress of Virginia, 
and (2) to do it in a conservative way, with a fair 
distribution of the tax load among all the people. 

“Let us remember that the tourists, who now pay 
no State taxes except on gasoline, will make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the support of our State. 

“Finally, the merchants who will gather the sales 
tax, will be well rewarded for their services. They 
will be relieved of ALL of the State Merchants license 
tax. They will get a 3% commission. They will 
profit on small sales.” 
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Tunes YOUR PUBLIC OUGHT TO KNOW 






Basic information that schoolmen can use as a part of a community education program 


Myths and facts 


to answer the school-baiters 


If you repeat a myth often enough, it will soon be accepted as fact. Here are 


some widely disseminated myths about schools—and the true facts with which to 


answer them. 


e e e Has American education really deteriorated in 
the post-war period? Let’s take a look at some of the 
facts and compare them with the myths so many school- 
baiters are seeking to sell. 


MYTH 1: “Life adjustment” courses are 
edging out mathematics, language and 
science in our high schools. 


Fact: More students are taking mathematics, language 
and science today than ever before. Futhermore, they are 
taking courses that weren’t even known when some of 
their elders were in school. 


Proof: In the last 50 years, while our population was 
growing less than 100%, enrollment in secondary science 
courses increased 600%. 


Proof: In the same period, mathematics enrollment has 
gone up 900%. 


Proof: Although the increase was not so spectacular, 
language enrollments went up 300% in the same period. 
Further, emphasis was shifted to modern languages and 
to being able to use them. 


MYTH 2: Today’s American is less well 
educated than his father or his grandfather. 


Fact: Today’s American youth is better educated than 
his father or his grandfather, and more of his fellows are 
educated than were educated during his father’s time. 


Proof: The California Test Bureau reports that tests 
which were taken a few years ago by 230,000 students 
show that they were 12% better in arithmetic and read- 
ing than children of the same grade who took the stand- 
ardized tests 10 years earlier. 


Proof: Another researcher, Wendell Lanton, administered 
arithmetic and spelling tests, originally used in 1934, to 
third and fifth graders of the present. Result: today’s 
students did significantly better than their counterparts. 
This despite the fact that the average age of the children 
taking the tests was actually Jess than that of the children 
of 1934. In other words, seven- and nine-year-olds did 
better than children who were eight and 10 in 1934. 


Proof: To be better educated, you must go to school. At 
the turn of the century there were only 250,000 students 
in secondary schools in the United States out of a total 
population of 76 million. Today, because of compulsory 
minimum age laws and a greater interest in education, 
there are 8 million students in high school out of a total 
population of 175 million. Total population rose 130% 
in six decades. High school attendance is up 3,100%. 


MYTH 3. European schools are producing 
a better product. 


Fact: American college students compare favorably with 
Continental students, and there are many more of them. 


Proof: Only one European youth out of 20 gets a chance 
to go to college. This is the rigidly screened cream of the 
Continental crop. Our students have five times as great 
a chance to go to college as do their European counter- 
parts. Even so, on a total basis, George Gallup reporting 
in the August, 1958 Reader’s Digest notes that our col 
lege students appear to compare well with those in Britain 
And only the top 20% of the American students would 
have even been given the opportunity to attend college a‘ 
all under the Continental system. If the total colleg: 
population of the United States compares favorably, thin! 
how this elite 20% would stack up against the Britis! 
students. 


Reprinted through the courtesy of the SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


Copyright 1959 by School Management 
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(;uidance 
in Special Education 


OUR theme of ‘‘Purposes into 

Practices’’ characterizes the role 
of all of us in guidance, teaching 
or administration. Only as we 
organize our resources and develop 
better diagnostics can we achieve 
our ultimate goal of optimum edu- 
cation for all who are educable 
from the mental retardate, through 
the slow learner and the normal, 
to the superior and the gifted. 

[ would like to share with you 
some of the medical research that 
has valuable educational techniques 
as its fruit, 

Mental retardation has been a 
sort of “‘round file’ for labeling 
children whose learning difficulties 
were so pronounced that they could 
not keep up with their chrono- 
logical peers. Educational practices 
have more recently subclassified 
mental retardates into slow learner, 
educable, trainable and non-train- 
able and many school systems in- 
clude all but the non-trainable in 
their programs. Research is now 
looking into aspects of mental re- 
tardation known as “‘brain dam- 
age’. This term grew up in relation 
to the cerebral palsied but it is now 
tenable to include other types of ab- 
normalities in the ‘‘brain damage”’ 
category. Let us consider and specu- 
late as to what “‘brain damage’’ 
might include. 

The neural system has four ma- 
jor functions: (1) digestive, which 
is the most primitive, (2) motor 
coordinations, the next most primi- 
tive in the phylogenetic scale, (3) 
emotional response, a yet higher 
level of neural behavior and (4) 
crebrational factors of awareness 
recognition, attention, inhibition, 
Vv gilance, and creativity, all factors 
©! the highest level of neural 

nection, 

The cerebral portion of the 
(rain, that structure that is more 
lighly developed in man than in 
cay other vertebrate (on this 
planet, at least) is the location of 
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the highest levels of thinking and 
creativity. 

Autopsies demonstrate that in 
many instances aments, or retard- 
ates show no observable differences 
in brain structure from normal 
people. We have long recognized 
that deaf children may have normal 
mentality and we know that some 
mentally retarded children have 
concomitant problems in hearing. 
Recently, another behavioral pat- 
tern has become recognizable in 
which children who seem to be 
deaf and mentally retarded actually 
do hear and can learn. 

With the development of the 
psychogalvanic skin response equip- 
ment for testing hearing has come 
a break through in medical knowl- 
edge of some of the neurally dis- 
ordered children, and their prob- 
lems. The fact that some of these 
children can be taught indicates a 
type of neural malfunctioning that 
needs much research. According to 
PGSR examinations, these children 
have normal end organs for hear- 
ing but the message of hearing gets 
lost or scrambled before it reaches 
the cortical level, or it is inhibited 
at the cortical level, possibly be- 
cause it is so jumbled that it 
has lost its meaning. Out of this 
knowledge has begun to develop 


new techniques for teaching chil- 
dren to utilize the sensory experi- 
ence of sound. 

When any message from the sen- 
sory mechanisms of touch, taste, 
vision or hearing go to the brain, 
they do not have a superhighway 
or turnpike to travel. Nerve path- 
ways are more like toll roads where 
you must stop frequently to put 
in another fifteen cents. Nerve path- 
ways pass through many toll gates 
Or synapses where the message- 
bearing energy pattern is being 
modified, redirected and possibly 
refueled by the synaptic chemistry. 
A loud sound, for instance, may be 
modified at several points in the 
outer, middle and inner ear and 
we do not know precisely what is 
going to happen to that loud sound 
impression when it reaches the 
brain. But we do know that every 
synapse is a potential point for a 
message to get lost or detoured. 
This is what seems to happen in a 
child who is brain-damaged in the 
newest definition of the term. 

This concept is important be- 
cause from it must develop new 
techniques for developing the edu- 
cational potential of the brain- 
damaged child who may or may 
not be mentally retarded but whose 
learning must be fostered by specific 


by DR. FRANCES VLEREBOME HENRY 


Because her message concerns ALL teachers, 
we share this condensation of the address made 
by Dr. Frances V. Henry at the joint luncheon 
of the Department of Visiting Teachers and the 
Guidance Section during the VEA Convention. 


Dr. Henry is currently on a post doctoral 
grant from the National Institute for Neuro- 
logical Diseases and Blindness. She has an ap- 
pointment as Fellow in the Department of Oto- 
laryngology of Johns Hopkins University and is 


studying in the Hearing and Speech Center of The John Hopkins 
Medical Institutes as well as in the Department of Otolaryngology. 
The general area of study is in the neurophysiology of the commu- 


nication skills. 
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techniques. For instance, our 
philosophy for normal children is 
to stimulate the child by attractive 
surroundings filled with appro- 
priate educational props. This con- 
cept works out well for the truly 
mentally retarded, although much 
of its effect may be lost on him 
because of his limited ability to 
absorb. But such surroundings are 
lethal to the brain-damaged child 
who tries to take in so much and 
is Overstimulated by his environ- 
ment. Cutting down on environ- 
mental distraction improves their 
ability to concentrate. 

Brain-damaged children are that 
way because of many causes such 
as skull pressure from birth in- 
jury, toxemia of the mother dur- 
ing pregnancy, virus infections that 
go into meningitis, hormonal de- 
ficiencies, nutritive deficiencies, in- 
juries and encephalitis. (Meningitis 
is a disease of the wrappings or 
meninges around the brain and do 
damage by pressure from swelling 
of the membranes and edema. En- 
cephalitis is inflammation of the 
actual brain tissue itself. ) 

Very few children who do not 
respond to sound fit the classical 
concept of deafness: that the end 
organ does not accept sound and 
start it on its way to the brain. So, 
perhaps, special education should 
reevaluate their education of so- 
called deaf and hard-of-hearing 
children. For as diagnostic tools 
improve, we are realizing that if a 
child is damaged, he rarely has but 
one damage. And misdiagnosis of 
the problem and its totality may 
be doing the child a severe and pos- 
sibly irrevocable injustice. One girl 
seen in the clinic, who at four was 
thought to be mentally retarded, 
shows at nine years of age a scatter 
on an individualized test battery 
that carries some items up to the 


1.Q. level of 120. 


Testing Tools 


This brings us to the problem 
of testing and the roles of the visit- 
ing teacher, guidance counselor, 
teacher and psychometrician who 
study a given child with reference 
to his optimum educational place- 
ment. It is vital that when a child 
is tested, his limiting behaviors 
should have been noted by the 
teacher and reported through the 
guidance staff to the person testing 
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the child. His manual dexterity, 
speed of response and emotional 
level must be known in order to 
select appropriate tools for testing. 
For a damaged child should not be 
assigned on the basis of one or two 
pencil and paper group tests. He 
must be studied individually with 
tests or parts of tests tailored to 
suit his apparent problem and this 
test profile may need to be modi- 
fied and remodified in the very proc- 
ecs of his testing. This means that 
the classroom teacher needs to be 
familiar with the demands of in- 
dividual test items so that the 
child’s test profile may be in- 
terpreted relative to the child’s 
usual classroom behavior and his 
physical limitations. 

The city school system of Balti- 
more has recently inaugurated a 
program of a thorough medical 
examination as well as carefully 
selected and administered psycho- 
logical tests for every child who is 
recommended for transferral from 
the regular classroom to a special 
class. Thus, the damaged child 
who needs a different environment 
from the classically mental retard- 
ate will be identified and appro- 
priately referred. 


For Effective Guidance 


For guidance to be effective in 
special education each person relat- 
ing to the child must know intelli- 
gence tests so thoroughly that he 
is able to select from standard tests 
(both group and individual) the 
most relevant portions in order to 
appropriately interpret this score 
on this test administered to this 
child. He must know normal de- 
velopmental processes in detail and 
he must know nutrition in its 
multiforms. He must know the 
nature-nurture relationship in de- 
tail. For, if he is thoroughly versed 
in these areas, he will recognize 
the reasonableness for test profiling 
rather than just a discrete I.Q. 

Most guidance systems delineate 
specific knowledge and performan- 
ces to specific personnel but this 
is a dangerous procedure if develop- 
ing individual differences is to be 
accomplished. The psychometri- 
cian should not be the sole posses- 
sor of tests and testing techniques. 
For instance, the classroom teacher 
should be familiar with such test 
requirements as the motor coordi- 
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nation required to draw lines in 
a maze, or the demands of a test 
on verbal coordinations, They 
must know the relationship of 
distractibility to the concentration 
needed for a good test. They must 
understand the relationship of 
length of attention span to the 
testing situation. And the rele- 
vance of the child’s experience to 
individual test items must not be 
overlooked. 


Social Maturity 


Unfortunately, we have two 
traditions in our school systems 
that work to the detriment of the 
child. One is to let the specialist 
specialize and the other is to ‘“‘pro- 
mote’ the competent to administra- 
tive capacity. Another problem is 
that there is a social prestige for 
teachers directly proportionate to 
the I.Q. level of the classroom, the 
higher the I.Q., the more prestige; 
the lower the I.Q., the less prestige. 
There has been some modification 
of this attitude in the past few 
vears as the more mature school 
personnel are discarding this atti- 
tude. The professionality of the 
individual depends upon his per- 
sonal skills as a teacher, not upon 
the children he teaches. The best 
measure of a teacher is the academic 
progress and added social maturity 
of his students in relationship to 
their abilities. 

Guidance is not a job; it is an 
art. Just as the painter mixes his 
pigments and plans the application 
of the colors to the canvas so the 
guidance person, be he teacher, 
counselor or psychometrician, 
studies the individuality in form 
and content of the child, and plans 
what procedure to pursue in the 
effort to give the child maximum 
opportunity for his optimal de- 
velopment. 

Guidance is not deciding what 
profession a gifted child should 
study. It is creating an atmosphere, 
presenting information and de 
veloping the child’s skills so that 
he may intelligently make his own 
decision. Guidance is not closing 
doors of opportunity for the men- 
tal retardate. Rather, it is the hous- 
ing of such a child in the most 
effective situation for his well- 
being. Guidance is the detailed 
knowledge of all facets of human 
growth from conception to death, 
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Guidance for each child 


it is understanding and patience, 
and above all guidance is prescience, 
that intuitive ability, based upon 
knowledge to look ahead, to fore- 
tell a child’s pattern of maturation. 

Whether a child is being diag- 
nosed and treated medically or edu- 
cationally, the whole child must 
be treated. And this whole child 
needs the combined efforts of every 
person: teacher, test administrator 
and counselor. These pieces of 
paper filed in a child’s cumulative 
record must record significant data 
in sufficient detail to be relevant in 
a longitudinal record. It must be 
used in terms of individual de- 
velopment, not for arbitrary cate- 
gorization. 

The guidance program must not 
see the child as a series of discrete 
incidents but as a biologically un- 
folding entity with a past and a 
present leading to a future. More 
than a master’s degree is required 
of guidance personnel. How much 
more is determined by the avidness, 
zeal and maturity of the adult him- 
self. Being too tired to cope with 
a classroom is a poor substitute for 
2 love of children, and an evangel- 
ical spirit. Effective guidance is 
not done by a clock watcher. Hu- 
mility is the constant handmaiden 

f the counselor and ingenuity is 
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his companion. Knowledge shods 
his feet. And love makes light his 
load. The role of guidance in 
special education is what you are 
as a person. Its limitations are 
your limitations and its goals are 
your goals, 

Having postulated the general 
philosophies of guidance, let us 
now explore some misconceptions 
commonly rampant in the minds 
of all of us. First, let us consider 
the current practices in certain areas 
of exceptionality. 

The first theory to be exploded 
is that mentally retarded children 
can achieve a high level of skill in 
manual arts. In the past four 
decades, many mentally retarded 
children were thought to do skill- 
ful or artistic craft work. Truly 
mentally retarded children are phys- 
ically inept and, if a child who 
cannot learn normally shows ar- 
tistic endeavor or creativity, he 
must be restudied and reevaluated. 
He is more likely to be brain- 
damaged, aphasic or emotionally 
disturbed than mentally retarded 
and, if so, must be diagnosed ac- 
curately and educated appropri- 
ately. Unfortunately for the tax- 
payer, mentally retarded children 
and brain-damaged children need 
different educational treatment. Let 
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us also discard the theory that men- 
tally retarded boys do well in in- 
dustry on an assembly line. Most 
mentally retarded boys do better 
if placed on a farm or in a Situation 
where they do simple out-of-doors 
tasks like spading and raking. Men- 
tally tetarded boys are frequently 
less wat developed than their nor- 
mal peers and usually are not 
strong enough to do heavy manual 
labor. This is likewise true of the 
mentally retarded girls who do not 
excel in the commercial market as 
waitresses and who frequently are 
not flexible enough to do satisfac- 
tory work as mother’s helpers. 
Both the boys and girls would be 
better off doing a simple part of 
an assembly procedure only if they 
have adequate supervision and the 
product is carefully inspected. 

Recent follow-up studies show 
from one-fourth to one-third of 
all mental retardates satisfactorily 
employed in the twenty to thirty 
age bracket. Most of the boys start 
out washing cars in garages, work- 
ing as stock boys, janitor’s helpers, 
delivery assistants on milk trucks 
or dry cleaning trucks. The girls 
work out even more poorly, with 
many pregnancies out of wedlock. 
However, a surprising number of 
them do marry. 

Mental retardates probably 
should not attempt reading and 
writing until they are in the 9 to 
12-year-old range and, in some 
cases, later. They should be trained 
in grosser motor skills for many 
years before shop work or desk 
work is attempted. Mental retard- 
ates should be placed in jobs at a 
much later date than is currently 
the practice. His mental retarda- 
tion is accompanied hy social im- 
maturity, and his poor judgment 
and mental limitations make him 
exceedingly vulnerable. The mental 
retardate should be trained morally. 


Retardates Problems 


To summarize briefly the prob- 
lems of the retardate, he must be 
given more adequate physical train- 
ing, be taught to read at a much 
later date than his sixth year of 
life (and only. then if he is ready), 
retained in school as long as his 
education can progress and be 
placed selectively and realistically 
when he goes into the job market. 
And all through the years of his 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Martha Anthony, new president of the Virginia Education Association, is 
librarian at the Martinsville High School. Here she is calling to the attention 
of students the new books just ready to go in circulation. 


Presenting Virginia’s Fifth 


Madam President 


by NANNIE RUTH COOPER TERRY 


ARTHA ANTHONY, new 
president of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, is a native of 
Patrick County, where Dr. Robert 
W. Allen, immediate past president 
of the VEA, was initiated into 
teaching. Miss Anthony, too, began 
her teaching career in Patrick 
County, at Hardin Reynolds Me- 
morial School, Critz, from which 
she had been graduated four years 
earlier. That year she taught all the 
high school English classes and 
United States history. In her classes 
were eight pupils who were older 
than their teacher. Too, during that 
year and the several years follow- 
ing, she taught six of her younger 
brothers and sisters. Of that ex- 
perience she comments, “I can say 
that from them I received a won- 
derful understanding of the pupil’s 
viewpoint!” 
A member of a prominent Vir- 
ginia family and from along a 
long line of teachers, Martha was 


Martha and her mother, 
Mrs. Arthur A. Anthony, 
in their home, “Anthony 
Farms”, at Stella, in Pat- 
| rick County, plan the next 
get-together of the im- 
mediate family of thirty, 
including 16 grandchil- 
dren. 
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only four years old when she was 
enrolled in the one-room red schoo] 
house in the Stella community, the 
obliging teacher having suggest:d 
that she accompany her six-year- 
old sister, Nannie Sue, who other- 
wise would have had to walk alone 
to school. The sisters continued to- 
gether throughout their schooling 
and college and much of thcir 
teaching, the unusually close bond 
between them being broken on!y 
by Nannie Sue’s passing three years 
ago. 

At Longwood College, Martha 
majored in English and _ social 
studies, being the first student to 
be graduated with ‘Honors in 
English” under the current honors 
program. She was also elected to 
membership in Kappa Delta Pi and 
Pi Gamma Mu. Subsequently, the 
love of reading and interest in the 
guidance of her children to books 
in her literature classes led her to 
the earning of an A.B. degree in 
Library Science at the College of 
William and Mary. She is now en- 
rolled in the graduate program in 
instructional education at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

After teaching in Patrick 
County, Martha moved from high 
school teaching to the elementary 
grades in the Ettrick Elementary 
School, Chesterfield County, where 
she taught departmentalized lan- 
guage arts. From Chesterfield our 
new leader went to Ridgeway High 
School, Henry County, as teacher- 
librarian. For the past thirteen 
years she has served with distinc- 
tion at Martinsville High School 
as librarian and coordinator of 
literary, dramatic, and forensic ac- 
tivities. 

Martha’s leadership activities 
have extended far beyond her li 
brary and school. She has served 
as president of the Martinsville 
Education Association, president of 
District E, Congressional District 
representative on the NEA Legis 
lative Commission, VEA Board o! 
Directors, VEA Executive Com 
mittee, and is a life member of the 
National Education Association 


Mrs. N. C. Terry teaches at Har- 
din Reynolds Memorial School. 
Critz, and she is a past presideni 
of the Patrick County Education 
Association, 













































Was She has also served as a delegate to have won numerous distinguished 
hoo fie NEA conventions. She was ratings. Her unselfish work in 
, the charter president of Sigma Chapter community affairs has distin- 
sted of Delta Kappa Gamma, honorary guished her as one of the most 
ea re education sorority, and has served outstanding members of the Mar- 
he r- as corresponding secretary of the _ tinsville school system. A leader 
lone state organization. She is active in characterized by general compe- 
1 to- the Beta Sigma Phi international tence, contagious enthusiasm, and 
ling sorority, being sponsor of the Vir- readiness to serve keeps her busy 
their ginia Lambda Chapter, Martins- as a guest speaker for women’s 
ond ville, and the Gamma Delta Chap- clubs, church, and civic groups. 
only ter, Bassett, and an honorary mem- In spite of her busy professional 
ears ber of the Xi Omega Exemplar life, Martha does not neglect her 
Chapter, Martinsville. She also church and community activities. 
rtha has membership in the local, state, She is a life long member of the 
cial and national library organizations. | New Hope Baptist Church, Critz, 
t to in which her late father served as 
in Versatile Leadership chairman of the Board of Deacons 
nors Our new leader’s experience and for forty years. A forceful speaker, 
1 to background have not been restricted Martha's leadership has found Much im demand as 2 speaker for 
and to the field of education. Because varied expression in the work of civic and church organizations, Miss 
the of her outstanding personality and _— the church. She has taught Adult Anthony is shown delivering a mes- 
the recognized leadership ability, Mar- Sunday School classes and has age Se Gn ae one Crees: 
ks tha has been honored by election _— served on various church commit- 
r to to positions of leadership in the _ tees, and recently she was chairman 
> in Martinsville Business and Profes- of the Pulpit Committee. She is 
> of sional Women’s Club, United frequently called on to teach adult 
en- Fund Drives, American Cancer — groups in area churches on various 
1 in Society, United Daughters of the phases of church work. 
)ni- Confederacy, and the Community Martha has the background, 
Theater. training, personality, and profes- 
ick Having participated in all phases _— sional experience to cope with the 
igh of activities of the local theater problems of the office to which we 
‘ary group, she expresses a definite pref- have elected her. We are fortunate 
ary erence for acting, her favorite sup- _ to have her as our leader this year. 
rere porting roles having been those of | Our school administrators and 
an- Mary Cleophas in FAMILY POR- _ teachers should look forward with 
our TRAIT and “Woody” in GOOD- confidence to this period of leader- 
igh BYE, MY FANCY. Her entries ship under the guidance of Martha 
er- in the State one-act play festivals Anthony. 
een 
nc- : Eeperemeeenetintnee - revs 
oo! 
of 
“ TORT INSURANCE 
ies Hold on to your Tort Insurance policy—keep it in a safe place. Every 
li VEA member has been issued this policy, with the cost included in the 
ved nnual membership fee of $10.00. Available only to VEA members, this 
ille policy is automatically renewed on December 1 of each year. Each policy 
tof number is on file at the VEA headquarters. 
rict This Tort Insurance policy provides VEA members with $10,000 lia- 
zis bility insurance which protects them in the event they should be held liable 
ot or injuries sustained by pupils under their care and supervision. 
m VEA members were first covered by Tort insurance in 1958 under the 
the xpanded services program, and policies were sent to principals of schools 
on hat year for distribution to teachers and staff members at faculty meetings. 
Again in 1959, Tort insurance policies were sent to principals for distribu- 
| tion to those becoming members of the Virginia Education Association since 
oll the initial issue of 1958. 
ol. Should a VEA member have misplaced the Tort insurance policy, a du- Martha Anthony takes a “Curtain 
‘cil plicate may be obtained from the Virginia Education Association, 116 yo Geto dave = 
on ‘ ee : ; ake It With You by the 
South Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. Junior Class of Martinsville High 
School which she directed. Dramatics 
es a are among her many interests. 
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perpetuating itself in terms of its 
ideals, desires, and aspirations, 
Consequently, our educational pro- 
gram must be related to the kind 
of people that we wish to develop. 
For example, following the launch- 
ing of the Russian sputnik, there 
were some people who immediately 
said that we should scrap the Amcr- 
ican educational system and copy 
the Russian, failing to recognize 
that, with all of its weaknesses, 
the American educational system 
has helped to develop in America 
the highest standard of living and 
the greatest production capacity 
that the world has ever known. 
Furthermore, some people fail to 
realize that if we copied the Rus- 
sian educational system we could 


Problems of Education in Virginia 


presented by DR. HENRY I. WILLETT 


Superintendent of Richmond City Schools and Chairman, VEA 


Educational Policies Commission to the General Assembly’s 


Commission on Public Education 


a of the problems that I 
shal] mention are not new to 
you, and a number of them have 
been recognized by the State Board 
of Education. In fact, in a number 
of areas the State Board has taken 
steps designed to improve the qual- 
ity of education and to correct the 
deficiencies that may exist. How- 
ever, this Commission is in a very 
favorable position to help speed up 
the process of improvement in a 
number of vital areas, for it will be 
impossible to achieve and maintain 
quality education throughout Vir- 
ginia unless the people want that 
type of education and are willing 
to bear the necessary financial costs. 


Purposes of Public Education 


The first problem that I would 
call to your attention involves the 
need to review the purposes of 
public education and to define more 
clearly and specifically the primary 
responsibilities of the school. There 
has been a tendency for the schools 
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to attempt to perform functions 
not performed by some other 
agency, with the result that we 
have brought under the umbrella 
of educational responsibility more 
than the schools can possibly do 
well within the limitations of time 
and resources at their disposal. 
Consequently, it seems very im- 
portant at this time for us to re- 
view and agree upon these pur- 
poses, and to define those areas that 
are the primary responsibility of 
the school. Of course, I recognize 
that there are many areas of joint 
responsibility with the home and 
community agencies. 

Fair and accurate appraisal of 
the present program cannot be 
made without the consideration of 
purposes and the proper under- 
standing of the school’s responsi- 
bilities. The changes in society may 
enhance traditional goals in some 
areas, while suggesting a greatly 
changed curriculum in other areas. 

Education is society’s method of 
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expect to produce people who 
thought and_ acted like the Rus- 
sians. This is not to suggest that 
we should not study the Russian 
educational system as a basis for 
improving our own. 

We certainly can be concerned 
about the high priority that Russia 
is giving to education. For example, 
not too long ago the Deputy Min- 
ister of Russia said to a member 
of our State Department, ‘“We do 
not want a hot war with you now 
because we are going to lick you in 
the classroom.” As long ago as 
1934 Stalin was quoted as saying 
to H. G. Wells, “Education is a 
weapon, and its effect depends upon 
who holds it in his hand and who 
is struck with it.’’ We are truly 
in a race for survival, and education 
at the moment is perhaps our great- 
est weapon. Therefore the ap- 
proach to the solution of some of 
our educational problems requires 
an urgency that should more nearly 
parallel the urgency that we ex- 
hibit in solving defense problems 
in time of war. 

It would be my hope that the 
Commission might have its time 
extended in order to do a more 
complete job and to draw upon a 
greater variety of resources in mak- 
ing its recommendations to the 
Governor and the General Assem- 
bly of Virginia. 

In order to suggest something of 
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the dimensions of the problem, I 
would like now to refer to a num- 
ber of areas which will illustrate 
problems that might properly be 
the concern of this Commission. 


Areas of Concern 

1) The education of the gifted child. 
A number of school divisions in the 
State are making realistic and com- 
mendable progress toward providing a 
challenging education for the gifted, 
but an adequate program for the gifted 
child must become common practice 
in all of the school divisions of the 
State if Virginia is to play her role 
successfully in providing topnotch 
leaders in all fields of human endeavor. 
Break-throughs in the fields of science 
and human relationships will be neces- 
sary if we are to survive. 

2) We must provide more adequate- 
ly for those pupils who are handicapped 
physically and mentally. In fact, one 
of the first steps in providing for the 
gifted or above average would be to 
have special facilities for those children 
who just cannot progress in a normal 
classroom situation. 

3) We need terminal programs be- 
yond the high school and within the 
framework of the present high school 
program. Our high school program is 
based on the assumption that all pupils 
are going to graduate, but forty to 
fifty per cent do not. We need a ter- 
minal program within the high school 
for those pupils who cannot or will not 
meet the normal requirements for high 
school graduation. 

4) We need to review and define 
more specifically the role of the school 
in vocational education. Job require- 
ments have increased to the point that 
much more general education is neces- 
sary for job competence now than was 
true a generation ago. This means that 
in an increasing number of vocations, 
high school graduation will be required 
before the beginning of special voca- 
tional training becomes desirable and 
pr fitable. 

5) We must do a better job in train- 
ing scientists and understanding the 
relationship between science and the 
humanities. The elementary school 
must keep alive the curiosity and in- 
terest of the child in the world of 
science. On the high school level out- 
standing pupils in the field of science 
must be given a much greater oppor- 
tunity to do research and exploration. 
For example, most of the high school 
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and college textbooks require the per- 
formance of experiments, the answers 
to which are already known if the per- 
son can read. Now this type of lab- 
oratory experience is desirable and es- 
sential, but it does not go far enough. 

6) History and world geography 
are also essential in today’s world, for 
a study of the trends of history forms 
the chief basis that man has for peer- 
ing into the future. Vision then be- 
comes a projection of the known facts 
of history in terms of the happenings 
of the past. 

7) Foreign language is playing an 
increasingly important role in today’s 
world. The study of foreign language 
in the elementary grades is not de- 
signed to make linguists of all pupils, 
but a study of language in the early 
elementary grades has many values for 
children. It helps them to understand 
their own language better and to ac- 
quire a better understanding of people 
of other lands. Furthermore, at that 
level a study of language appeals to 
their spirit of adventure, whereas the 
beginning of the study of a foreign 
language on the junior high school 
level comes at a poor time psycho- 
logically when many children are shy 
and easily embarrassed when attempt- 
ing new experiences. The early study 
of a language is particularly helpful 
in enabling a person to speak and un- 
derstand the spoken word. Out of the 
study of a foreign language in the ele- 
mentary school we can expect that 
some children will become quite pro- 
ficient, and by the time they finish 
high school they will be in a position 
to speak and write the language to the 
point that it has some real communica- 
tive value. 

8) What role should art and music 
play in the curriculum? They form 
an important part of the cultural ex- 
periences of all great civilizations, and 
yet some people refer to them as fads 
and frills. In fact, the Commission 
could do a real service by determining 
more clearly just what is meant by 
fads and frills in education. 

9) Driver Training. Another illus- 
tration of the need for defining the 
school’s role can be found in the atti- 
tude of many persons toward such 
courses as driver training. Certainly 
few people will deny that driver train- 
ing is essential in helping to reduce the 
number of fatalities that continue to 
occur on our highways; but we have 
not really decided whether it is the 


responsibility of the school. If it is 
the school’s responsibility, a more com- 
prehensive approach should be taken. 

10) Even physical and health educa- 
tion, which have long been recognized 
as a proper function of the school, have 
come in for a great deal of discussion 
in recent months. Certainly the school 
has a responsibility for health, and that 
responsibility needs to be related to the 
responsibility of the Health Depart- 
ment, the home, and other agencies in 
the community. : 

11) Extra-curricular activities mean 
many different things to many people. 
Because interest has been properly fo- 
cused toward establishing a reasonable 
balance in the number of extra-curri- 
cular activities in which individual 
pupils engage, some people have gotten 
the idea that all extra-curricular ac- 
tivities should be thrown out of the 
school. It is generally recognized that 
a good and properly balanced extra- 
curricular activities program can do 
much to enhance the total educational 











Effective education helps to solve 
the problems of each boy and each 
girl helping them to achieve life’s 
potential for the individual, creating 
a better society for all mankind. 
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program, particularly in the develop- 
ment of leadership qualities which are 
very essential to vocational and civic 
competence. Therefore, it is very im- 
portant that the public generally has 
a clear understanding of the role and 
place of extra-curricular activities in 
the total educational program. It is 
also important that school authorities 
see that the extra-curricular activities 
program plays this important role in 
the proper balance with the academic 
program. 

12) Guidance must play a more ef- 
fective role. Regardless of how fine a 
school program may be, its effective- 
ness for an individual child depends 
upon those courses and activities in 
which he personally engages. To in- 
sure getting the right pupils in the 
right courses and activities requires a 
personalized service that cannot be ob- 
tained with one counselor for 500 to 
600 pupils. One of the primary re- 
sponsibilities of guidance is to assure 
high and reasonable expectations for 
our pupils and that every effort is 
made to see that these expectations are 
realized. 

13) The role of the school in de- 
veloping character education and its 
responsibility for education in the field 
of moral and spiritual values needs 
clarification in order to produce a high- 
er degree of understanding. The schools 
can and are doing much in this field, 
but there are some things that the 
schools can and cannot do. For ex- 
ample, the schools can do much to 
emphasize the importance of religion 
and to explain that man’s happiness and 
fulfillment can only be found in a 
belief in God. The schools should be 
a laboratory where children practice 
the principles of good citizenship and 
are motivated to high level action by 
the religious principles that are taught 
in the home and in the church. 


14) Textbooks. Textbooks still re- 
main the teacher’s primary resource 
and guide in the teaching of most sub- 
jects. Textbook publishers try to give 
us what they think we want, but we, 
as a profession, have not always been 
too articulate in what we do want. 
This has now resulted in the need for 
some very definite and immediate 
changes which can be classified under 
three primary categories 

a) A revision of textbooks to meet 
newer developments and demands. 

Textbooks in the fields of math and 


science, in many cases, are woefully 
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lacking in material that is necessary 
in the space age. 

b) A reorganization of method 
and manner by which subject matter 
is presented. For example, most of 
our history books are written around 
problems. This has been done in an 
attempt to get the teacher to relate 
the facts of history to modern liv- 
ing; however, this has reduced the 
flexibility with which a good teach- 
er may make this application, and 
has made the textbook much less 
valuable as a resource and teaching 


aid in the hands of a good teacher. 


c) A careful study of the ac- 
curacy of textbook material as it 
may relate specifically to the forma- 
tion of attitudes, beliefs and convic- 
tions. Perhaps we need a special 
committee of high status, ability, 
and prestige that could review ma- 
terial relating to our governmental 
activities, the free enterprise system, 
and our way of living. The purpose 
of such a committee would be to 
insure accuracy of material, and 
fairness and completeness of pre- 
sentation. A second purpose would 
be to investigate possible cases of 
witch-hunting where material might 
be quoted out of context to support 
a point of view contrary to the facts 
presented in the complete context. 


How Important Is 
Education in Today’s 
World? 


It will not suffice to determine 
the purpose of education and the 
specific responsibilities of the school 
unless at the same time we deter- 
mine how important is education 
to Virginia. Some of us who work 
with this problem feel that there 
is lacking the degree of urgency that 
the times demand. The hope of the 
free world rests largely on the 
quality of our educational pro- 
gram. The forces against our way 
of life and the uncommitted areas 
of the world far out-number the 
number of people who believe in 
our way of life. Consequently, 
our hope must rest in educational 
and scientific superiority, which 
means specifically that through 
brain power we must develop the 
tools and methods by which we 
can protect our concept of freedom. 





This means that man must not 
only develop the tools of science, 
but he must also learn to control 
himself, or else the fruits of scien-e 
will become a Frankenstein mo»- 
ster which can destroy civilization 
and the earth itself. 


This is not to suggest that we 
should pour more and more moncy 
into an inadequate educational 
program. First, let us define the 
purposes and the primary respon- 
sibility of the school as a basis for 
the development of the program. 
Then we must learn that we are 
able to educate ourselves as we need 
to be educated, because education 
is our first line of defense. In this 
process we must further recognize 
that the quality of education is re- 
lated to the quality of our teachers. 
The finest descriptive program in 
the world will hardly be worth the 
paper on which it is written if there 
are not good teachers to implement 
and carry out that program. 


It is hardly logical that in the 
United States of America where 
the precepts of government are 
built on the principle of universal 
education, we should find that the 
teachers have the lowest position 
of prestige among the major na- 
tions of the world. It is not just 
a question of teachers’ salaries, but 
it is a question of giving the teacher 
a position of prestige and status in 
the community that will hold and 
attract into the profession the best 
and most capable segment of our 
society. 

I would also point out that the 
teacher and the teaching profes- 
sion have a responsibility for im- 
proving the status and prestige of 
the teacher in the community. 
However, with the greatly ex- 
panded enrollments, we can hardly 
expect to recruit and hold a suffi- 
cient number of quality teachers to 
meet the demands of the times un- 
less the communities quickly recog- 
nize the role that the teacher must 
play if we are to develop and main- 
tain quality education that is es- 
sential to our survival, 

Finally, I wish to suggest that 
we think in terms of what schools 
in Virginia should be in the decade 
ahead, then draw the blueprint an | 
calculate the cost. This process 
will involve, among other things 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Virginians Host to Southeast 
Regional Conference of Classroom Teachers 


Virginia shared with the District of 
Columbia in serving as hosts to the 
more than 500 representatives from 
ten states and Puerto Rico attending 
the 19th Southeast Regional Confer- 
ence of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers held in Washington, D. 
C., November 6-7, 1959. 

The 49 attending from 22 Virginia 
towns helped with the registration and 
public relations, provided a Virginia 
hospitality room for relaxation, and 
served coffee. 

Heading the Virginia hostesses was 
Dorothy Herron of Norfolk, president 
of the VEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, and Mrs. Elizabeth C. Glenn 
of Norfolk served as the local chair- 
man. 

Conference sessions were held in the 
new NEA Headquarters and the 
Burlington Hotel, Washington, with 
Mrs. Esalee J. Burdette, of Georgia, 
Southeast Regional Director, presiding. 

Greetings ffom the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association were extended by T. 
Preston Turner, assistant executive sec- 
retary, VEA. 

Conference theme centered on 
“Gladly Learn and Gladly Teach”, 
with emphasis on the national theme, 
“Time to Teach.” 

State Chairman Dorothy Herron 
presided at a general session, as did 
Mrs. Elizabeth Glenn, local chairman. 
Two other Virginians served as interro- 
gators in the panel symposium report- 
ing on the Conditions of Work Project 
—Dr. Barnard Joy, president-elect of 
the Virginia School Boards Association, 
of Arlington, and John J. Brewbaker, 
superintendent of Norfolk City 
Schools. 

The classroom teachers considered 
critical professional problems in a series 
of clinics, general session meetings, and 
in buzz sessions. 

DCT President Richard D. Batchel- 
‘r, a teacher of History and Psycholo- 
gy at Newton High School, Newton, 
Massachusetts, in his address at the 
ening general session of the Class- 
om Teachers Regional Conference at 
‘EA headquarters, discussed five 
ajor phases of “Time to Teach”, in- 
‘luding (1) Time for preparation— 
ot only immediate preparation but in 

broad sense, (2) Time for Teaching 
-time actually spent in the classroom, 
ree from clerical work, fund drives, 
id class interruptions, (3) Time for 
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Evaluation, (4) Time for consulta- 
tion, and (5) Time for the Profession. 
He said that “Increased salaries will go 
a long way in remedying the ‘time to 
teach’ situation that teachers are 
facing, and in guaranteeing that they 
have increased time to prepare for 
teaching.” He also said that more ex- 
perimenting must be done to find some 
means of bringing relief to a “startling 
number of teachers who do not even 
have a duty-free lunch period to call 


a 
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Virginia hostesses chatting at Southeast Regional Classroom Teachers Con- 
ference with DCT President Richard D. Batchelder are Helen Winslow and 


their own.” Mr. Batchelder summed 
up his subject of “Time to Teach” say- 
ing, “When we consider the challenge 
before us, when we contemplate the 
great responsibility to educate the 
youth of the country, we cannot tol- 
erate waste of time in the classroom 
. . . Without time to teach there can- 
not be educational opportunity for 
every child equal to the potential of 
the professionally prepared teacher. 
When time is short children are short- 
changed.” 

Working Conditions were discussed 


(Continued on page 30) 








Dorothy Herron of Norfolk and Delores Barton of Fentress. 


ee ee ee 





Other Virginians at work on conference details show Mrs. Cora J. Midgette 
of Richmond, seated at typewriter, and Mrs. Elizabeth C. Glenn of Norfolk, pre- 
paring registration cards. Standing are Mrs. Elizabeth W. Bailey of Norfolk, 
Mrs. Jewell Kerober of Fairfax County, and Mrs. Margaret W. Everett of 
Norfolk. 
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OFF THEY GO! Students and teacher are bound for their field trip to the 
Virginia Fisheries Laboratories at Gloucester to study marine life. 


FIELD TRIP 


by the Sea 


Adds Quality Education 


UCH has been said recently 

concerning methods which 
produce high quality teaching. At 
Hilton School in the Warwick sec- 
tion of Newport News, we believe 
that a well planned field trip is one 
of the best ways to give children 
many worthwhile experiences with 
the skills and learnings involved. 

It is most important that a child 
grow up with an understanding of 
his environment and develop the 
basic scientific learnings appropriate 
for his age. He needs to know that 
man’s existence is dependent upon 
the wise use of natural resources. 
It is also important that he grow 
up with an appreciation for the 
wonderful and beautiful things 
around him—a pink seashell—a 
cricket chirping—the fragrance of 
lilacs. On a field trip he may learn 
and afterwards long remember these 
things. 

This describes one of the many 
field trips which the seventeen 
teachers in Hilton School have 
planned and participated in with 
children during the past few years. 
Each year, guided by principal 
Alice Menin, we evaluate these trips 
to improve our ability to use the 
many learning opportunities they 
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afford for both children and 
teachers. 

Hilton School is located on the 
historic and beautifully tempera- 
mental James River. The sea is 
already a big part in the lives of the 
children. Many of them own 
pleasure boats and most of them 
are interested in oystering and other 
kinds of commercial fishing which 
is done in this region. 

Unless one has been here, it 
might be difficult to imagine the 
thrill of seeing hundreds of oyster 
boats out on the river as the men 
plant or gather oysters. We often 
watch them from our school 
grounds through binoculars. This 
is a field trip in itself. We learn 
something about one of our indus- 
tries without leaving our school 
grounds. We enjoy the beauty of 
the scene as well—boats look like 
fragile white shells or new moons, 
as they rest on the dark waters of 
the James. 

In such a setting it was not sur- 
prising then, when on the second 
day of school several children in my 
fifth grade classroom arrived with 
sea shells which they had found on 
their own beaches. Especially was 
it not surprising, as during the 
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previous year my class had made 4 
study of sea life, sharing their 
learnings and exhibits with the en- 
tire school. My present class, re 
membering, now wished to experi 
ence these learnings for themselves 

Before the end of three weeks 
we had a fabulous collection of 
local shells to which we added 
those collected elsewhere. Our 
greatest prize was a giant clam 
shell brought from the Pacific 
Islands by a child whose father was 
connected with the armed forces 
The children handled the shells 
almost lovingly and made attrac 
tive displays with them. ‘They are 
beautiful’’ the girls told me 
“Aren’t they neat?’’ the boys 
would say. 


by MRS. ELINOR SHARPES 
Fifth Grade Teacher, Hilton School, 


Newport News 


We studied the lives, habits and 
uses of the strange looking creatures 
that inhabited or were a part of 
these shells. Each day we put 
questions on the board which we 
wanted answered. We collected 
many books and did wide research. 
We used our school] library, 
brought books from home and 
found many magazines. We added 
stuffed and dried (but odorless) 
fish to our collection. Our interest 
led us into study of the kinds, 
habits and values of the sea life in 
the waters surrounding us. Each 
child contributed on his own level 
of ability, oral reports, written re- 
ports, pictures, special exhibits, 
charts and the like. 

For many of the questions we 
could not find answers. ‘Is the 
sting of a horse shoe crab poison 
ous?’’ “‘How long does it take a 
shell to fossilize?’’ ‘““Which are the 
worst enemies of the oyster? 
“What are the uses and values of 
menhaden?”’ and the like. ‘‘May 
we go to the Virginia Fisheries 
Laboratory?” the children wanted 
to know. 

The Virginia Fisheries Labora 
tory is State operated and is con 
nected with the Division of Plan 
ning and Economic Development 
It is located at Gloucester Point on 
the York River about twenty-five 
miles from our school. 

After discussing this idea with 
our principal we wrote letters to 
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Robert S. Bailey in charge of Infor- 


mation Service at the laboratory, 
requesting an appointment. We 
then worked on our list of ques- 
tions and discussed ways in which 
we would conduct ourselves on the 
trip. This last matter we decided 
was an important part of the ex- 
perience. Our learnings would de- 
pend to a great extent on our be- 
havior. 

When Mr. Bailey confirmed the 
date we had set, our principal ar- 
ranged for a school bus to trans- 
port us and we continued with our 
plans. 

At last the big day arrived! The 
children came to school in gay 
spirits carrying their lunches in 
bags which they later used for 
beach collections. After our open- 
ing program, with mention of 
courtesy rules, we were off. 

Upon arrival at the Virginia 
Fisheries Laboratory, Mr. Bailey 
received us graciously and he not 
only answered our questions but 
also gave us much more informa- 
tion, as well as copies of two 
pamphlets which he had written: 
‘The Adventure of Little Oyster’’ 
and “‘Let’s Be Oyster Farmers.”’ 
This excellent resource material is 
available to any group upon re- 
quest. 

We saw large aquariums built in 
the laboratory walls in which were 
displayed clams, crabs, sea horses, 
starfish, turtles and other specimen 
of sea life found in the York River. 
Excellent related films and lectures 
accompanied these exhibits. 

Mr. Bailey discussed the kinds 
of fish found in the waters of Tide- 
water Virginia. He concentrated 
on the menhaden, its uses and 
methods of being caught. Then he 
showed us an excellent film on the 
subject. Menhaden we found are 
called the ‘‘Cattle of the sea’’, as 
they live in groups. They are used 
for fertilizer and sometimes in 
paint and perfume. Most of the 
children took notes which we com- 


Principal Evaluates Field Trip 


A well planned field trip is one of the best ways in which 
the school can provide opportunities for children to learn 


more of the world about them. 


In addition to the firsthand experiences which it makes 
possible, this kind of undertaking offers strong motivation 
for learning the three Rs as well as for practicing self 


discipline. 


Alice Menin, Principal 
Hilton School, Newport News 
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piled on our return. When we left, 
Mr. Bailey gave us a conch and 
some salt water fish to take back. 

When we returned there was 
much to do. The children put the 
sea animals in our aquarium and 
filled it with sea water taken from 
the James River which flows be- 
hind our school. When they dis- 
covered that an oxygen pump 
would surely lengthen the conch’s 
life span, a child brought one from 
his home. They named our pet 
“Charlie Bailey’, and consulted 
many books and encyclopedias to 
find the kinds of food he should 
have. They found that live oys- 
ters, live clams and attached sea 
lettuce, were his favorite ones. 

We have had ‘‘Charlie’’ now al- 
most five months and he is still 
thriving. The whole school, as 
well as many parents, are interested 
in him. On entering the room each 
morning the children fairly fly to 
see if he is still alive or what he is 
doing. One morning he surprised 
us by climbing up the side of the 
aquarium to the very top. He ac- 
complished this by means of his 
foot which is 2 inches by 3 inches, 
very white and furnished with a 
suction-like quality. Once at the 
top, ‘“Charlie’’ waved the small end 
of his shell in the air joyfully and 
squirted a stream of water just like 
a whale. The children were ex- 
cited. This was something we had 
not heard or read about. 

We were a long time learning 
how “‘Charlie’’ opened those rough 
oyster shells to get his prey. The 
children worked 
on this question 
until finally the 
mother of one of 
the girls found 
a book which 
gave the answer. 
It seems that 
“Charlie” has a 
rough saw-like 
tongue to do this 
piece of work. 


In addition to those described 
above, many other rich experiences 
have grown out of our field trip. 
We made a class valentine for Mr. 
Bailey, who wrote us a letter of 
thanks. We painted a mural of 
brightly colored fish and sea weed 
to go behind “‘Charlie’s’’ aquarium. 
Some children made scrapbooks on 
sea life and decorated the covers. 

The class wrote letters to Mr. 
Bailey and the bus driver to thank 
them for a good trip. Afterwards, 
as well as before the trip, they did 
wide reading and research, added 
many new words to their class 
spelling list, made written and oral 
reports, as well as bibliographies 
and wrote some choice poems. 

Miss Margaret Rutherford, As- 
sistant State Supervisor of Libra- 
ries, who recently visited us, was 
so interested in our field trip that 
she sent us a most informative book 
on shells, the title of which we 
immediately added to our bibliog- 
raphy. Notes of appreciation were 
written her by the children. 

Although our group has begun 
a study of the heavens, hardly a 
week passes that some worthwhile 
experience doesn’t occur which has 
in some way grown out of our 
field trip to the Virginia Fisheries 
Laboratory. 

In spite of the fact that he and 
his kind are enemies of our oyster 
industry, ‘Charlie’ has taught us 
many things and the field trip of 
which he was a part has added 
quality to our curriculum. 





BACK AT SCHOOL students watch antics of “Charlie”, 
latest addition to their aquarium. A portion of their mari- 
time exhibit is also shown. 
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Roanoke was host for the first time for the fourth Student 

VEA Convention, meeting, November 13-14, 1959, at the 

Hotel Roanoke, previous meetings having been held in 

Richmond. Some 494 representatives attended from high 

school clubs of Future Teachers of America and college 

chapters of students in Education. 

1—Leaders at Student VEA Convention include Dr. 
Robert W. Allen, president of the Virginia Education 
Association, and Margaret Fitton, Student VEA 
president, from the College of William and Mary, 
seated, with Claudy Tucker of Virginia Beach High 
School, shown reading the minutes as recording 
secretary. 

2—Dr. Andrew D. Holt, president of the University of 
Tennessee, challenged the future teachers with his 
banquet message on “Who is the Most Important 
Person?”, pointing out four moral and spiritual val- 
ues: (1) Profound personal pride—pride that makes 
one want to do his best, (2) Honesty is tremendously 
important—honesty is learned from what is done 
rather than said, (3) Consideration for the other fel- 
low—at all times, and (4) Profound and deep reli- 
gious faith—if children are not taught the difference 
between right and wrong, nothing has been taught. 
He paid tribute to a former teacher, Miss Nola 
Canan of Milam School, who “believed each child in 
her class was the most important person in the world 
and she treated him that way.” 

3—Reading registration sign are FTA members of Pound 
High School, Wise County, from right, Brenda Dot- 
son, Roger Mullins, and W. E. Baker, sponsor, with 
Kenneth Boggs in back of sign, and Mrs. O. §S. Crute, 
sponsor of Woodrow Wilson Memorial FTA at 
Fishersville. 

4—Warren Baker, last year a Student VEA officer, re- 
turns this year as teacher and FTA sponsor at Albe- 
marle High School, bringing two students, Lindly 
Gough and Madeline Crenshaw. 

5—So, you are a Future Teacher! he seems to say. 
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6—Voting for new officers. Elected by ballot were Susan 
Lorenzen of Radford College, president; Mary Lind- 
sey Hoffler, Cradock High School, Norfolk County, 
vice-president; Lynn Faris, McLean High School, 
Fairfax County, recording secretary; Patsy Spencer, 
College of William and Mary, corresponding secre- 
tary and treasurer. Members-at-large for the FTA 
group are Debbie Buckman of Harrisonburg High 
School, and Linda Warden of Falls Church High 
School; for the SEA college group, Guy St. Clair of 
the University of Virginia and Nancy Wright of Mary 
Washington College. Mrs. Jane J. Palmer of Loudoun 
County High Schol is the FTA sponsor and Helen 
Duff of Radford College is the SEA sponsor. 

7—At registration desk, Mrs. Howard Adams, secretary 
to Katherine Hoyle, VEA liaison for FTA, and Vir- 
ginia Lewis, SEA liaison, helps in solving credentials. 

8—Candidates for office in Student Association were 
presented. 

9—A view of students and sponsor registering. 

10—Fluvanna High School FTA had among its delegation 
Doris Smith, Brenda King, Beverly Butler, Barbara 
Landes, Mary Ann Jackson, and Mrs. Jesse S. Hunt, 
sponsor. 

11—FTA students from William Fleming High School, 
Roanoke, serving at the registration desk are Wanda 
Old, Patty Brown, Linda Antol, Dorothy Stultz, and 
Bennie Kessler. 

12—College students and sponsors listen to Fred Wygal 
of the State Department of Education and Dr. 
Howard Bryant of the U. S. Office of Education. 

13—Distributing voting ballots to students is FTA spon- 
sor Cora M. Fitzgerald of Cradock High School, Nor- 
folk County, assisted by Mrs. Margaret Winder, 
sponsor from the College of William and Mary. 
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NEA Tours 


to 
Alaska 


and 


Hawall 


HICH shall it be, palm trees 

or glaciers? Each of our two 
new states has much to attract the 
traveller. It is hardly surprising 
that among the offerings of NEA’s 
Division of Travel Service for 1960 
are three tours to Alaska and six 
to Hawaii. No matter which area 
she chooses to visit, the teacher will 
return not only with souvenirs 
lodged into the corners of her suit- 
case and tales of a wonderful va- 
cation upon her lips, but also with 
newly-acquired knowledge and un- 
derstanding which will add much 
to her teaching. 

Perhaps you find the thought of 
Alaska especially appealing. There 
is the town of Sitka, still filled 
with vestiges of its glorious past 
as an important port and trading 
center during the days before “‘Sew- 
ard’s folly’’, vestiges as slight as 
the commonness of Russian names 
or as imposing as St. Michael’s, the 
first and only Russian Orthodox 
Cathedral in America. There is 
Mt. McKinley National Park, full 
of captivating sights. A full day's 
tour will bring you among glaciers 
and mountains, to arresting close- 
up views of caribou, moose, Toklat 
grizzly bears, and other denizens of 
the forest. And, of course, there is 
the unforgettable spectacle of twin- 
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peaked Mt. McKinley, the highest 
mountain on the continent. 

But the NEA tours will reveal 
more of Alaska than dazzling scen- 
ery or interesting reminders of the 
past. Knowing an area’s industry 
and agriculture is vital to an un- 
derstanding of its way of life. 
Of great importance to Alaskan 
economy is the salmon industry. 
On a cruise up the Tanana River 
you will pass Indian fishwheels 
scooping salmon from the water 
and see rows of the bright red fish 
on drying racks, while a visit to 
a salmon cannery in Ketchikan will 
show you a more modern aspect 
of the salmon industry. Another 
high spot in the journey is an ex- 
cursion to the farming community 
of Palmer. 

If it were not for such experien- 
ces as visits to the Ester Gold Fields 
and the log cabin town, you might 
find it hard to believe that Fair- 
banks, now the second largest city 
in the state, was once a gold-min- 
ing camp. From Fairbanks op- 
tional trips may be made to points 
above the Arctic Circle. 

On one of the Alaskan tours, 
there is a week-long workshop held 
at the University of Alaska. There, 
University of Alaska faculty mem- 
bers will lead field trips and give 
lectures on the state’s history, eco- 
nomics, anthropology, geology, 


mining, and education. On two 
of the tours there will be informal 
meetings with Alaskan teachers. 

But Hawaii also exerts a strong 
fascination. This summer, in ac- 
dition to its regular tours, the NEA 
is offering two special post-con- 
vention tours to Hawaii. Leaving 
Los Angeles after the national 
NEA convention will be both a 
one-week and a two-week tour to 
introduce NEA members to the is- 
lands: In addition to these and the 
three regular, more extensive tours, 
there is the Hawaii Study Tour, 
consisting of a six weeks’ course at 
the University of Hawaii's Insti- 
tute of Asian Studies, supple- 
mented by brief sightseeing tours 
around the island of Oahu and to 
Pearl Harbor. Credit will be given 
for successful completion of this 
course. 

The Hawaiian Islands exert a 
unique charm. A temperate climate 
the year-round, beautiful beaches, 
and colorful scenery have brought 
throngs of vacationers to the is- 
lands, while the thriving pineapple 
and sugar industries have brought 
them prosperity. 

Some of the tours include several 
of the outer islands where nature 
often inclines toward the extrava- 
gant. As you peer down into the 
crater of the world’s largest extinct 
volcano, located on the island of 





HAWAII, the nation’s newest state, is famous for its luau—a Polynesian picni: 
of fresh pineapple, bananas, roast pig, poi, Hawaiian spinach, fish, chicken, yam: 
and coconut pudding. The thousands of tourists visiting the islands each yea 
usually like everything except the raw fish and poi, staples of the old Hawaiian diet. 
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Maui, you will see plants which 
can be found nowhere else in the 
world. In Kauai you will view ferns 
growing downward from the roof 
of Evergreen Cave, and observe the 
“Spouting Horn”’, a salt water gey- 
ser jetting almost 100 feet into the 
air through lava rocks. ‘‘Rainbow 
Falls’, the black sand beach, 
formed by deposits of volcanic 
lava, and a gaint tree fern forest 
are among the wonders of Hawaii 
Island, the largest of the group. 

But there is also much to see 
and do on the island of Oahu, 
where Honolulu, Hawaii's capital, 
is located. A featured attraction is 
a Luau, an Hawaiian feast. The 
taste of the food and the memory 
of the native songs and dances will 
linger long after the evening has 
past. A tour through a pineapple 
cannery, a visit to the University 
of Hawaii, a trip to a grass shack 
once occupied by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, are among the many 
other events of interest. There will 
also be plenty of free time to enable 
you to browse through the shops 
or enjoy the refreshing Waikiki 
beaches. 

Much can be learned from a trip 
through either of our new states, 
the one, still reminiscent of pioneer 
days, the other, exemplifying the 
American tradition of being a melt- 
ing pot of races and cultures. The 
illuminating comments of your 
tour leader, who is himself an ex- 
perienced educator, the guidance 
contributed by the books on a read- 
ing list furnished you by the NEA, 
and the stimulating companionship 
of other teachers from various 
states, will greatly augment the 
educational and professional value 
of the trip. For further informa- 
tion write the Division of Travel 
Service, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 16th Street, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 





ALASKA offers many unusual scenes. Here a successful whale hunt means food 
for many and for weeks to come. The feathery-edged formation on either side of 
the mouth is baline (bayleen), used by Eskimos in making beautiful baskets and 


ship models. 








District H Tours 

District H is again sponsoring a 
summer travel program for VEA 
members, including a 30 day tour 
oi Europe and 14 day itineraries to 
exico and Hawaii. Applications 
for the European tour close April 
25. For information on all tours, 
write Richard G. Neal, 4901 S. 
hesterfield Road, Arlington, Va. 


~ 
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W. H. DEIERHOI CHAPTER OF FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA 
at Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond, had their annual installation of new 
members at the VEA Headquarters. With its rapid growth, the chapter now has 
two sponsors. Seated on the front row are Russell Norment, the new sponsor, 
and Mrs. Frances Wimer, who organized and sponsored the FTA chapter at TJ, 
with W. H. Deierhoi, assistant superintendent of the Richmond City Schools, for 
whom the chapter was named. 


























































Eleven Departments and 23 Sections 


Strengthen the VEA 


te 7 N these days of increased em- 

phasis upon instruction from 
grades 1 through college, the Vir- 
ginia Education Association is 
making tremendous strides through 
its 11 departments and 23 sections 
in providing services which will as- 
sist its members to improve Vir- 
ginia’s instructional program,’ said 
VEA President, Dr. Robert Allen, 
in his address to the 1959 VEA 
Convention. According to the 
Charter of the Virginia Education 
Association, one of the purposes for 
which the organization was formed 
is “to promote efficiency in class- 
room teaching and in the adminis- 
tration of schools.’’ Through the 
formation and work of its depart- 
ments and sections, the VEA at- 
tempts to achieve this purpose as 
stated in the Charter. The struc- 
ture, therefore, of the Virginia Ed- 
ucation Association is planned to 
provide balance and strength in the 
professional life of the individual 
member through his participation 
in the activities of the 133 local as- 
sociations and in the activities of 
the 11 departments and 23 sec- 
tions. 

Any one of the approximate 
23,000 members of the Virginia 
Education Association, regardless 
of his position or field of special 
interest will find that there is at 
least one department or section de- 
signed specifically to help him ful- 
fill his responsibility of improving 
his partiéular area of instruction. 
No VEA member is getting the 
maximum from his professional 
organization if he does not affiliate 
with the department or section of 
his interest. The degree to which 
any VEA member derives the op- 
timum assistance in his subject area 
or special interest will be deter- 
mined by the extent to which he 
avails himself of the many services 
that are his through his member- 
ship in the department or section of 
his choice. 

In order to encourage each of the 
11 departments and 23 sections to 
develop materials and programs 
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by VIRGINIA E. LEWIS 
Director of Professional Services, VEA 


which will be of value to its mem- 
bers, the VEA subsidizes annually 
to the extent of $150 each of these 
organizational divisions except the 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
to which it grants up to $1,500. 
An additional sum of $2,500 is 
provided by the parent organiza- 
tion to assist any department or 
section with any special project, 
conference, or institute deemed by 
the VEA Executive Committee to 
be of value to the members of the 
group making the request. Many 
of the departments and sections 
also have their own annual dues. 
To further encourage each of 
these groups, the VEA staff has 
been enlarged and the Director of 
Professional Services is assigned to 
work directly with each of the de- 
partments and sections. The head- 
quarters office also provides staff 
secretarial assistance for the publi- 
cation of departmental and section- 
al newsletters, charging only for 
the materials and the postage. As 
a means of coordinating the activi- 
ties of these very important groups, 
the VEA budget provides for an 
annual meeting of the 34 depart- 
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DOCTOR ALLEN'S MESSAGE 

© are extremely appreciative af this message *° 
from Dr Robert Alien, Present of the VEA 
ho took time from his busy scnedwe to ash 





Newsletter for the Secondary Mathe- 
matics Section—the newest of news- 
letters issued by VEA departments 
and sections; volume 1, number 1 
made its first appearance in Septem- 
ber. Newsletters published by other 
departments and sections are listed. 


mental and sectional presidents in 
the spring and their expenses are 
also provided for their participation 
in the annual VEA Summer Lead- 
ers Conference. Altogether, the 
VEA provides approximately 
$16,000 from its general budget 
for the furtherance of the work of 
its departments and sections. 

Because of the financial assistance 
and the services of the staff pro- 
vided for the departments and the 
sections from the general treasury, 
membership in the VEA is a pre- 
requisite to membership in any one 
of the 11 departments and the 23 
sections. 

What assistance is available to 
VEA members who are also mem- 
bers of the departments and sec- 
tions? 

1. Participation in programs 
planned by departments and sec- 
tions with outstanding speakers in 
special fields, at both district meet- 
ings and during the VEA Conven- 
tion. 

2. Participation in special con- 
ferences or workshops held by sev- 
eral of these special interest groups 
such as: school secretaries, school 
librarians, classroom teachers, busi- 
ness teachers, home economics 
teachers, vocational teachers, etc. 

3. Use of research studies made 
by some of the departments and 
sections or by the VEA staff upon 
their request. 

4. Use of the 10 departmental 
and sectional newsletters which are 
sent to each member affiliated with 
the group. 

Departments and sections have 
jointly sponsored three institutes 
which have been held recently 
dealing specifically with the im- 
provement of instruction. These 
institutes which provided an cp- 
portunity for representatives from 
public schools, private schools, col- 
leges, business, industry, and civic 
organizations to sit down together 
and work out plans for the im- 
provement of instruction in the 
areas of secondary science, teach ef 
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education, and the education of the 
academically talented. Currently 
plans are being made for similar in- 
structional institutes in the area of 
mathematics and English. 


Education Association have organ- 
ized departments and sections? 

Information about the 11 de- 
partments and 23 sections of the 
VEA is summarized below: 


In what areas does the Virginia 


Dc partments 


Department of Art 


Department of Classroom 
Teachers 


Department of Elementary 
School Principals 


Department of Music 
Educators 


Department of Secondary 
School Principals 


Department of Special 
Education 


Department of Supervisors 


Department of Teacher 
Education 


Department of Visiting 
Teachers 


Virginia Association of 
School Administrators 


Virginia Vocational 
Association 


Sections 
Agriculture Section 


Business Education Section 
Classical Section 
Distributive Education 
Section 
Educational Secretaries 
Section 
Eicmentary Language 
Arts Section 


E -glish Section 


Ceography Section 
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President and Address 


Ray Yoder 
457 Oak Avenue 
Waynesboro, Virginia 


Dorothy Ann Herron 
2807 Stanhope Avenue 
Norfolk 12, Virginia 


Stewart W. Landrum 
Bon Air Elementary School 
Richmond 35, Virginia 


William Troxell 
Manchester High School 
Richmond, Virginia 


T. Marcus Gillespie 
503 North Owen Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 


Mrs. Lothaine B. Price 
Lane High School 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


Cecil A. Belcher 
Bristol Virginia School Board 
Bristol, Virginia 


Dorothy I. Pratt 
Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


Helen Hill 
407 N. 12th Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


R. L. Lacy 
Halifax, Virginia 


Frank M. Brewster 

Norfolk County School Adm. 
Bldg., Great Bridge 

Norfolk, Virginia 


J. H. Copenhaver 
Wytheville, Virginia 


Harvey S. Coppage 
McLean High School 
McLean, Virginia 


Dr. Laura Sumner 
Mary Washington College 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


O. E. Ware 
15 George Washington Hwy 
Portsmouth, Virginia 


Mrs. Muriel Hicks 
Rose Hill Elementary School 
Alexandria, Virginia 


Mrs. Sarah C. Kirkley 
117 Conway Ave. 
Norfolk, Virginia 


Mrs. Mary Councell 
214 Park Hill Place 
Fairfax, Virginia 


Harold K. Magnusson 
Green Bay, Virginia 


(Turn to page 30) 


Publication Dues 
Newsletter $1.00 
Elementary School $2.00 
Principals Newsletter 
VMEA Notes $8.00 
(State and 
National) 
$2.00 
Special Education 
Newsletter 
$3.00 
Newsletter 
Visiting Teachers $1.00 
Newsletter 
Virginia Ass'n of $10.00 
School Administrators 
Newsletter 
Virginia Vocational $2.00 
Educational News 
$15.00 


(VVATA,.NVATA, 
VVA, AVA) 


Virginia Business $1.00 
Education Bulletin 
Classical Association $1.50 


of Virginia Newsletter 


Distributive Education $2.00 
Newsletter 


Secretaries Newsletter $1.00 
$1.00 

Virginia English $1.00 

Bulletin 

The Bulletin of the $1.00 


Virginia Geographical 
Society 


Guidance 


(Continued from page 15) 


training and growth, he should be 
constantly studied and frequently 
reevaluated. 

The physically handicapped 
must be frequently reviewed and 
his emotional development guarded 
jealously both directly and through 
his parents. Surgery should be fol- 
lowed closely to utilize whatever 
improvements that are made avail- 
able, his social growth should be 
promoted in practical ways. 

Those with communication def- 
icits should be identified early, 
referred to the best diagnostic clinic 
available and appropriate therapy 
instituted. 

We have been considering those 
children whose exceptionalities 
deviate from normal in more glar- 
ing fashion, but the gifted must 
not be overlooked. How many of 
the 20,000 scientists needed yearly 
are bogged down in an educational 
media dedicated to the mediocre? 
It is a serious indictment of our 
educational system that the gifted 
is listed as an exceptional child 
along with the classic deviates. It 
is a greater tragedy that the normal 
are so emotionally immature as to 
feel threatened by the gifted. Is 
not the field of guidance charged 
with the responsibility of educating 
the average and below average to 
accept and respect the superior, 
talented and the gifted? The emo- 
tional frustrations of those with 
above average intelligence is de- 
rived largely from the cruelty of 
the normal who rejects or destroys 
that which he does not appreciate. 
His resentment and fear force the 
superior and gifted to conform to 
an inferior mold that soon becomes 
his emotional prison. 

Guidance began in the early 
1900’s as a matter of vocational 
goals. It has evolved into a role 
that deals with the whole child. 
The role of guidance in special edu- 
cation is that of the forester on his 
mountain top look-out. He must 
see the range as a whole but he 
must be equipped to detect the 
small flame before it becomes a 
fire. He must see the forests but 
also the trees. He must know the 
soil he walks on, the expectations 
of the river, the direction of the 
geese in the sky and anticipate the 

(Turn to page 30) 
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Guidance Section Mrs. Katherine Hopper $1.00 
535 Warwick Avenue 
Fairfax, Virginia 


Health and Physical Ellen Philbeck HPE Review $1.00 
Education Section Radford College 
Radford, Virginia 
Home Economics Section Mrs. Sue Mays Homemaking Mirror $2.00 
Dungannon, Virginia 
Industrial Arts Section C. Glenn Wenner 
P. O. Box 1042 
Staunton, Virginia 
Mathematics—Secondary Colonel William Mack Math News 
Section Virginia Beach High School 
Virginia Beach, Virginia 
Mathematics—Elementary Marguerite L. Wray Math-O-Gram Voluntary 
Section P. O. Box 133 Collection 


Hampton, Virginia 


Modern Language Section Dr. Frank E. Snow Newsletter $1.00 
Roanoke College 
Salem, Virginia 


Retired Teachers Section Ada D. Ball $ .50 
4508 Forest Hill Avenue (Voluntary) 
Richmond, Virginia 
School Librarians Margaret Sue Copenhaver Librachat $1.00 
Section Bellemeade Elem. School 


2409 Webber Avenue 
Richmond 24, Virginia 


School Nurses Section Mrs. Mildred H. Hoggard $2.00 
214 Duke Drive 
Portsmouth, Virginia 


Science—Elementary Mrs. Hilda Harwood Science News $ .50 
Section 3104 Edgewood Avenue 
Richmond 22, Virginia 
Science—Secondary Richard A. Weakley $ .50 
Section 1301 Bobbiedell Lane 
Richmond, Virginia 
Social Studies Section Mrs. P. M. Burton $1.00 


225 Saratoga Street 
Suffolk, Virginia 


Teaching Materials Mrs. Marian S. Giedemann 
Section Administration Building 
1141 22nd Street 
Newport News, Virginia 


Trade and Industrial John Swann VVA News $2.00 
Education Section E. C. Glass High School (VVA) 
Lynchburg, Virginia 








SALARY SCHOOL—Education leaders from all 50 states attended the Second 
National School for Teacher Salary Scheduling at NEA headquarters, Washing- 
ton, D. C., November 11-14. They followed a strict schedule of classes every 
day—and had to “bone up” for a final examination, which had to be passed be- 
fore they got a “diploma” for the course. During a recess period the students 
had their pictures made with an instructor. Representatives from Virginia 
shown above are, left to right, Charles Purdue from Norfolk and Mrs. Frances 
Wimer of Richmond, with Erwin Coons, NEA Salary Consultant. 





Guidance 
(Continued from page 29) 
meaning of the nearby clouds. So 
must the person who works with 
exceptional children see the field 
as a Whole as well as this one child, 
He must identify possible problems 
and avert them. He must know 
the capacities of the children, 
solidify their strengths and mini- 
mize their weaknesses. He must 
know the goals he can establish and 
each step in the pathway toward 
that goal. He must be realistic 
while yet not losing sight of his 
dreams. He must dare and not be 
afraid. He must know and yet not 
fear to reject the unsatisfactory 
known and search for the more 
satisfactory unknown. For to each 
person in guidance or in teaching 
is given the charge to lead each 
child to the threshold of his own 

mind. 





Southeast Regional 


Conference 


(Continued from page 21) 
by Hilda Maehling, assistant executive 
secretary for Professional Development 
and Welfare, NEA. 

Mrs. Margaret Everette, president of 
the Norfolk Classroom Teachers As- 
sociation, is the Virginia State chair- 
man for the Hilda Maehling Fellow- 
ship Fund. 

The purpose of the Local Projects 
Recognition Program of the Classroom 
Teachers is to strengthen and enhance 
the local program, thus increasing the 
prestige of the profession. Awards are 
given in the following areas: (1) 
Special service to members, (2) Imple- 
mentation of National Study Confer- 
ence, Theme—Utilization of Teacher 
Time. Fairfax County won first place 
in the area—(3) Public Relations, (4) 
Improvement of Professional Status, 
and (5) Improvement of Instruction. 

Resolutions adopted by the South- 
east Regional Conference of Classroom 
Teachers cited the citizenship role of 
teachers and urged that “every teacher 
become an active participant in gov 
ernment and a regular voter at the 
polls.” Other resolutions urged the 
maintenance of free public schools, re- 
leased time for attendance at profes 
sional meetings established in written 
personnel policies, and responsibilities 
of delegates at professional meetings 
They also reaffirmed the resolution o1 
Evaluation and Merit Rating. 
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Are You Prepared for 
Hospital Care? 


NOW is the time for 


new and renewals of 


PREVENTORIUM MEMBERSHIPS 


Your Preventorium membership will assure excellent 
medical care at the University of Virginia Hospital, Char- 
lottesville, at moderate costs—a service provided members 
of the Virginia Education Association. 

An average of sixty teachers per month were treated at 
the Preventorium during last year, where valuable aid by 
the professional staff of the University Hospital is available. 
Dr. Guy Hollifield, Dr. Oscar Thorup, and Dr. James 
Respess are serving as co-directors of the Preventorium. 


Benefits 


Benefits of the Preventorium include— 

1. Examination and treatment by members of the 
regular staff of the University Hospital, with staff mem- 
bers assigned by the medical director. Preventorium 
patients can not request a particular physician or sur- 
geon, as that would make them liable for their fees. 

2. Consultation and Examination—Including a com- 
plete medical history, physical examination, and routine 
laboratory studies such as urinalysis, blood count, and 
microfilm chest x-ray (for x-ray other than chest x-ray 
during examination, one-half charge is made). For this 
complete service a charge of $15.00 payable at the time 
of the examination is required of all Preventorium pa- 
tients, except retired teachers. Patients requiring more 
extensive diagnostic studies or hospital treatment will be 
admitted to the hospital for a specific purpose. 

3}. Complete Hospitalization—covering cost of a pri- 
vate room and all necessary hospital expenses, including 
operating rooms, x-ray fees, laboratory fees, and other 
medical and surgical fees—at an estimated per diem cost 
of $18.00 for the exact number of days hospitalized. 

Patients with surgical insurance may be requested to al- 
low payment provided by the policy to the surgeon per- 
forming the operation. 


4. Follow-up Examinations are conducted at a reduced 
charge of $5.00, if performed within two months after 
the initial study. 


§. Emergency Cases Accepted, upon determination of the 
medical director, with credentials adjusted later. 


6. Cases not accepted or treated at the Preventorium: 
Tuberculosis, insanity or mental disorders, contagious 
diseases, maternity, fitting of glasses, and dental work. 


Some cases involving ear, eye, and nose treatments may not be covered 
for Preventorium patients at the present time inasmuch as this depart- 
ment is located in downtown Charlottesville and not at the University 
Hospital. It is anticipated that this department will be moved to the 
University Hospital within the next two years, and in this event, special 
treatment of ear, eye, and nose will be covered for Preventorium patients. 
It should be kept in mind, however, that medical and surgical house staff 
services are available to Preventorium patients for ear, eye, and nose 
treatment at all times at the University Hospital. 


Eligibility 
These benefits are available to members of the Virginia 
Education Association who are— 


1—Full time teachers, supervisors, administrators, secre- 
taries and clerks, employed in public or private schools 
and colleges. 


2—Teachers retired under the Virginia Supplemental Re- 
tirement System, or retirement systems of private 
schools or colleges. 


Preventorium membership costs $4.00 for the 
first year, and $2.00 for renewal each year there- 
after. Make your check for new memberships pay- 
able to the Virginia Education Association, mailing 
it to 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, Vir- 
ginia. Do it now—and start the year by being pre- 
pared to meet possible hospital needs. 

Retired teachers are not required to pay the annual renewal fee, and 
funds are available through legacies for needy retired teachers at the 


Preventorium. Inquire at the Virginia Education Association, 116 South 
Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 





Problems in Education 


(Continued from page 20) 


1. A clear determination of 
goals 

2. Agreement on the school’s 
primary responsibilities 

3. Recruiting and holding high 
quality teachers 

4. Utilization of the best avail- 
able teaching aids 

5. Realistic teacher load, allow- 
ing time for study, class prepara- 
tion, and work with individuals 
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and small groups of pupils 

6. Research designed to learn 
more about motivating desirable 
human behavior and discovering 
more effective teaching procedures. 

Our youth represent our great- 
est resource, and they will resist 
mediocrity if we set high but 
reasonable aspirations under the 
stimulation of quality education. 
We must recognize that the forces 
of quality education and religion 
are truly the twin keys to our 
survival. 


VEA Calendar of Events 


March 4-5—Conference on MATHE- 
MATICS, Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge 

April 8-9—Department of Teacher 
Education, VEA, Spring meeting, 
Radford College 

April 22-23—Conference on LAN- 
GUAGE ARTS, Natural Bridge Ho- 
tel, Natural Bridge 


August 3-5—Leaders Conference, 
Mary Washington College, Fred- 
ericksburg 
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NEW VEA BOARD MEMBERS 


Alan L. Beamer began his two- 
year term on the VEA Board of Direc- 
tors January 1, having been elected 
president of District H. Mr. Beamer 
is director of School-Community Re- 
lations for the Fairfax County Schools, 
appointed to this new position in No- 
vember 1959. Prior to this, he had 
been supervisor of Industrial and Adult 
Education for the Alexandria City 
schools since 1941. He began his pro- 
fessional career in 1935 as a teacher in 
Covington High School. Mr. Beamer 
has a BS degree from California State 
Teachers College and earned his M.D. 
in Education from The George Wash- 
ington University. He is the immediate 
past president of the Alexandria Edu- 
cation Association. Mr. Beamer also 
teaches on Saturdays at the District of 
Columbia Teachers College and he has 
written numerous articles for profes- 
sional journals of education. 


Joseph V. Carico has been elected 
president of District B and becomes a 
vice-president of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. He has been princi- 
pal of Armstrong Elementary School in 
Hampton since 1956. The year before 
this he was principal and teacher of the 
fifth grade at William King Elemen- 
tary School in Abingdon. During 
1953-55, he was football and baseball 
coach and freshman English teacher at 
Meadowview High School, Meadow- 
view, Virginia. Mr. Carico has a BA 
degree from Emory and Henry College 
and earned his M.E. degree from the 
University of Virginia. Currently, he 
is vice-president of the Hampton Edu- 
cation Association and holds chairman- 
ships of the Hampton Curriculum 
Council and of the Professional Stand- 
ards Committee of the District B Ele- 
mentary Principals Association. 


Emma F. Gallimore, having been 
elected president of District M, will 
continue to serve on the VEA Board 
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of Directors. She has been representing 
District M on the Board since July 1, 
1958 when as vice-president of the 
District she became president, succeed- 
ing J. E. Rutrough who moved from 
District M. Miss Gallimore teaches 
algebra at Pulaski High School, where 
she began her professional career in 
1945. She sponsors the Beta Club there 
and the local SCA. She also serves on 
the State SCA Advisory Committee. 
A native of Wythe County, Miss Galli- 
more has a BA degree in Secondary 
Education from Radford College, 
where she was a member of Kappa 
Delta Pi and Pi Gamma Mu honor 
societies. She has served as president 
of the Pulaski County Education Asso- 
ciation and as a delegate to several 
NEA and VEA conventions. Active in 
the Lutheran Church, she is also a 
member of Delta Kappa Gamma and 
the Business and Professional Women’s 


Club of Pulaski. 


A. P. Levicki comes to the VEA 
Board of Directors as the new president 
of District O. Mr. Levicki is super- 
intendent of the Norton City Schools. 
Before coming to Norton in 1954, he 
had been principal at Saltville where he 
began his professional career in 1938 
as basketball coach and assistant foot- 
ball coach. He entered the U.S. Navy 
in 1943 and upon his discharge, he 
became principal of the Rich Valley 
Schools at Chatham Hill where he 
served for six years before returning 
to Saltville. Mr. Levicki has a BA 
degree from Emory and Henry College 
and a Master’s degree from Columbia 
University. He is a past president of 
the Smyth County Education Asso- 
ciation. He has also held chairman- 
ships of District 7 Principals and 
Coaches Association, District 8 Prin- 
cipals Association, and the Wise Coun- 
ty Principals Association. He has been 
a commissioner of the Holston Officials 






Association and District 8 Officials As. 
sociation. Active in civic affairs, \¢ 
is a past president of the Saltville Ki- 
wanis Club and currently serving 4s 
secretary of the Norton Kiwanis Club, 
and he was secretary of the Vestry >f 
the Episcopal Church in Saltville. 


Thomas C. McSwain brings e<- 
perience to his new term as preside xt 
of District G, having previously served 
one year on the VEA Board of Direc- 
tors, when in 1957, as vice-president 
of District G, he completed the term 
of M. H. Bell when Mr. Bell became 
VEA president. Mr. McSwain was re- 
cently appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of the Staunton City Schools. He 
has opened three new schools in Staun- 
ton, serving as principal of Bessie Wel- 
ler, Westside, and Northside Elemen- 
tary schools. He came to Staunton as 
a classroom teacher and athletic coach 
at the Robert E. Lee High School, and 
has also served as physical education 
supervisor of the elementary schools of 
Staunton. Before coming to Virginia, 
he was a teacher and athletic coach at 
Rockwell High School, Rockwell, N.C. 
A graduate of Lenoir Rhyne College, 
Hickory, N.C. with an AB degree, he 
holds a M.Ed. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Mr. McSwain is a 
past president of the Young Men’s 
Club of Staunton and an elder in the 
First Presbyterian Church there. 


Clarence E. Major is the new 
president of District A and will repre- 
sent this area on the VEA Board of 
Directors for the next two years. He 
has been principal of the Middlesex 
High School since 1953, where he was 
a classroom teacher the previous year. 
During 1948-52, he was coach and 
assistant principal at Battlefield Park 
High School. A graduate of Saluda 
High School, Mr. Major attended the 
University of Richmond. From Ox- 
ford University, Oxford, England, he 
has a BA with Honors in Modern His- 
tory and Political Science. Three years 
later, he earned his MA degree in Mod 
ern History from Oxford in 1951. He 
has also done graduate work in Edu 
cation at the University of Richmon« 
and the College of William and Mary 
During his senior year at the Univer 
sity of Richmond, he was drafted int: 
the U.S. Army, where he served from 
1942 to 1946, attaining the rank o! 
Major and receiving the Bronze Star 
Medal and Purple Heart for wound: 
received in action at Normandy. Mr 
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anization. 


jor is a past president of the Middle- 

Education Association and has 
ded the District A Secondary Prin- 
ils Association. Active in the Vir- 


inia High School League, he has been 
retary and president of District E, 
president of Group III Board, and is 


rember of the Executive Board. 


DeWitt T. Miller becomes a vice- 


sident of the Virginia Education 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE VEA BOARD OF DI- 
RECTORS line up for the tasks ahead. The new halt of 
the Board of Directors of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion are putting their heads and shoulders together with the 
experienced half to work for the best possible professional 
Left flank, reading up, are Howard W. 





Association, having been elected to the 
presidency of District P. He is prin- 
cipal of Andrew Lewis High School 
at Salem. Mr. Miller has served Roa- 
noke County as director of instruction 
and general supervisor. He has also 
been Diversified Occupations coordina- 
tor at William Byrd High School. Be- 
fore coming to Roanoke County, he 
held a similar position as D.O. coor- 
dinator and coached football and 








Williams, president of District I; DeWitt T. Miller, District 
P; Thomas C. McSwain, District G; and A. P. Levicki, 
District O. At right stairway, Clarence E. Major, president 
of District A; Emma Gallimore, District M; Alan L. 
Beamer, District H; and Joseph V. Carico, District B. 


basket ball at Perry McCluer High 
School in Buena Vista. A native of 
Oakton, Virginia, Mr. Miller attended 
public schools in Maryland and Fair- 
fax County, Virginia, graduating from 
Bridgewater High School. He has a 
BA degree from Bridgewater College 
and earned his MS degree from Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. Mr. Mil- 


ler is currently working on his doc- 
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torate through the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

Howard W. Williams is the new 
representative for District I on the 
VEA Board of Directors. He is prin- 
cipal of Marion High School and head- 
ed the Marion Elementary Schools for 
ten years. He has also held principal- 
ships in Elizabethton, Tennessee at the 
Harold McCormick School and the 
West Side Elementary School. Mr. 
Williams served District I as secretary- 
treasurer before his elevation to the 
top post. He is a past president of the 
Smyth County Education Association 
and headed the District I Elementary 
Principals. A graduate of Milligan 
College, Tennessee, he earned his Mas- 
ter’s degree at the University of Ten- 
nessee. Active in community affairs, 
Mr. Williams is a past president of the 
Marion Kiwanis Club and serves the 
First Methodist Church at Marion as 
teacher and assistant superintendent of 


the Sunday School. 





FUTURE LIBRARIAN — Madeline 
Peebles, Madison College freshman 
from Wakefield, is this year’s winner 
of the C. W. Dickenson, Jr. scholar- 
ship. The award is given each year by 
the School Librarians Section of the 
Virginia Education Association, to a 
high school senior planning a future 
in library science, in memory of C. W. 
Dickinson, Jr., former State supervisor 
of school libraries. In addition to her 
library interests, Miss Peebles is a mem- 
ber of the college chorus, teaches 
piano, and represents her class on the 
Madison College Student Honor 
Council. 
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Hadden Dudley Dr. A.O. Hutton 


New Supervisors 
Hadden Dudley joins the adminis- 


tration staff of Roanoke County 
Schools as supervisor, largely responsi- 
ble for English and social studies in- 
struction. He comes to this post from 
the principalship of Oak Grove Ele- 
mentary School in Roanoke County. 
Educated in the schools of Virginia, 
Arkansas, and Mississippi, he has a BA 
degree from the University of Rich- 
mond, MA degree from the College of 
William and Mary, and is working to- 
ward a doctorate from the University 
of Virginia. 

Mr. Dudley has done public school 
work in Chesterfield, Franklin, Surry, 
and Roanoke counties and in Roanoke 
City. He has also taught in Roanoke 
College, the College of William and 
Mary, Crowan and Scranton Keystone. 


Dr. Artley O. Hutton has accepted 
the position of Elementary Super- 
visor in Fairfax County. Dr. Hutton 
has been Director of Instruction at 
Charlottesville for several years and 
prior to that time worked in the 
schools of Loudoun County. Dr. Hut- 
ton holds the D.Ed. degree from the 
University of Virginia. 


Bruce Miles, formerly supervisor 
of Audio-Visual Education in Traverse 
City, Michigan, has accepted the posi- 
tion of Supervisor of Audio-Visual 
Education in Fairfax County, effective 
September 1, 1959. In addition to his 
work as supervisor of Audio-Visual 
in Traverse City, he has served on the 
teaching staff of Michigan State Uni- 
versity and the University of Michi- 
gan. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Powell becomes a 
supervisor for Roanoke County schools, 
where she will be largely responsible for 
science and mathematics instruction. 
She advances to this position from the 
assistant principalship at Cave Spring 
High School in Roanoke County. She 
has taught in the Roanoke County 






Bruce Miles Mrs. Elizabeth Powell 


schools and the Roanoke City system, 
having headed the William Fleming 
High School and worked in guidance. 
She is a former president of the Roa- 
noke City Classroom Teachers and 
headed the VEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers. Mrs. Powell has a 
Master’s degree from the University of 
Virginia. 

=. Donald Blodgett has accepted 
the position of Supervisor of Special 
Education in Fairfax County, effective 
July, 1959. Mr. Blodgett has had 
teaching and supervisory experience 
while working on the doctoral pro- 
gram at Syracuse University. 





Alan L. Beamer was appointed 
director of School-Community Rela- 
tions for Fairfax County on Novem- 
ber 1. He was also recently elected 
president of District H of the Virginia 
Education Association. Mr. Beamer has 
served the Alexandria City Schools 
since 1941 as Distributive Occupations 
coordinator, teacher of Industrial Arts, 
supervisor of Industrial Arts, and di- 
rector of the Alexandria City Evening 
School. He was also training area co- 
ordinator for the Northern Virginia 
area and has taught courses in voca- 
tional education in the D.C. Teachers 
College. Before coming to Alexandria, 
he taught in Covington. Mr. Beamer 
holds a BS degree from California State 
Teachers College and a Master’s degree 
from George Washington University. 
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NUMBERS hones a really strong 





Consisting of 

3 pupil work-texts illustrated in full color 
—a primer, Book One and Book Two; 
Teachers’ Manuals with complete lesson 
plans 


Outstanding for 

the richness and variety of its number 
activities; its use of sequential develop- 
mental patterns which makes the pro- 
gram exceptionally easy to teach, and 
enables the child to build new learning 
on old. Send for detailed information to 





GINN AND COMPANY 
BROWNELL 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
WEAVER 























Still more help 
for classes using 
America Reads anthologies -- 


THINK-AND-DO BOOK for Basic Reading and Literature, Grade 8 
THINK-IT-THROUGH BOOK 1 for Good Times Through Literature 
THINK-IT-THROUGH BOOK 2 for Exploring Life Through Literature 
TESTBOOK for The United States in Literature 

TESTBOOK for England In Literature 


The Think-and-Do Book for Grade Eight strengthens the habits and skills that are 
essential in reading many types of materials from many sources: word perception, 
comprehension of what has been read, reaction to what has been read, application of 
ideas gained through reading. 


In Think-It-Through Books 1 and 2, multiple-choice questions, crossword puzzles, 
quizzes, and many other kinds of fun-to-do exercises give students additional, con- 
centrated practice with the reading skills developed in GOOD TIMES and EX- 
PLORING LIFE. 


Testbooks for America Reads 3 and 4 provide tests of students’ grasp of each selection 
or group of selections in THE UNITED STATES IN LITERATURE and ENGLAND 
IN LITERATURE. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 19-00 Pollitt Drive 
AND COMPANY Fair Lawn, New Jersey 
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A Symbol of Distinction and Achievement 
for the 


Educators of Virginia 


The VEA Service Awards are 
now stocked in our Richmond 
Office. Delivery will be made 
within a week after receipt of 


your order. 





L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Richmond, Virginia 


(Orders must go through the VEA Headquarters) 

















Your Friendly Yearbook Counselors 





GEORGE O. TANNER BILL MORGAN JIM NORTH 


TAYLOR PUBLISHING CO. 


P.O. BOX 12, RICHMOND, VA. 
The World’s Best Yearbooks are Taylor Made 








MooeR\y 
CLASS RECORD BOOKS 


For all School reporting periods. 
Pocket size, as illustrated, 54x10, 
or large size, 84x11. Adequate 
marking spaces. Plan books too! 
See our catalog or Mr. Wright. 


KURTZ BROS. 
EASTERN DIVISION 


New Address: 1001 Cassatt Road, Berwyn, Paoli, Pa. 
Virginia Rep.: Cecil $. Wright, 4202 W. Grace St., Richmond, Va. 




















IN MEMORIAM 


Their works live on in the lives 
of others 





Foy E. DeHaven, Radford — 
Superintendent of Radford City 
Schools, Mr. DeHaven died September 
22, 1959. The Radford Education As- 
sociation paid Superintendent DeHaven 
this tribute: “Through his competent 
leadership in the educational profession, 
he was held in high esteem by his as- 
sociates, loved by his friends, and ad- 
mired and respected by all.” 


Samuel Roy Bryant, Henry 
County—A visiting teacher in Henry 
County for 13 years, Mr. Bryant died 
October 4, 1959. He had held princi- 
palships at Patrick Springs School, 
Meadows of Dan High School, and 
Fieldale Elementary School. He was 
also an English teacher and coach at 
the John D. Bassett High School, Bas- 
sett. Mr. Bryant served the profession 
for 23 years. 


Mrs. Adele Reese Ball, South- 
ampton County—Mrs. Ball died July 
6, 1959. She had taught for many 
years in North Carolina and in several 
schools in Southampton County. 


Evelyn Faulkner Dillard, Rich- 
mond—Miss Dillard died August 3, 
1959. She was a beloved teacher at 
Madison School and a member of the 


Elementary Teachers Association of 
Richmond. 


H. L. Duff, Southampton County 
—Director of Instruction for South- 
ampton Schools, Mr. Duff died Septem- 
ber 9, 1959. He had previously served 
as principal of schools in Halifax, 
Nansemond and Southampton counti:s. 


Bebe Moyler, Southampton Cous- 
ty—Miss Moyler, a retired teacher in 
Southampton County, died August 2', 
1959. She had taught for thirty-five 
years in the Franklin Elementary 


School. 
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Eleanor Fishpaw Mrs. Emma Rogers 


Eleanor Edith Fishpaw, Clarke 
County—Miss Fishpaw of Berryville 
died July 17, 1959, after a long illness. 
She had taught in Clarke County 
schools for 33 years. In addition to 
school activities, she conducted a dairy 
business. Her hundreds of students de- 
clare, “She was a good teacher.” 


Mrs. Emma Hayth Rogers, Clif- 
ton Forge—A fter teaching for twenty- 
four years in the elementary schools in 
Clifton Forge and Alleghany County, 
Mrs. Rogers died May 1, 1959. She had 
resigned her position at Moody School 
the preceding school term because of 
illness. Active in church and civic 
groups, a colleague states “‘she will live 
for generations in the hearts of those 
with whom she taught and in the 
hearts and minds of those fortunate 
children who called her ‘teacher’ ”’. 


Mrs. Christine Moncure Hull, 
Richmond—Mrs. Hull had been a 
teacher at Grace Arents Elementary 
School, Richmond, from 1949 until 
her death, November 18, 1958. Mrs. 
Hull began her teaching career in 
1918, resigning in 1922. She returned 
to the profession in 1944 and was a 
member of the Elementary Teachers 
Association of Richmond. 


Jayne Greene, Alexandria—Mrs. 
Greene of Alexandria passed on No- 
vember 2. In tribute to her, a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Alexandria Edu- 
cation Association states “She had the 
sublime gift of making learning a real 
joy, and enthusiastic children were 
tes'imonials of her great success as a 
teacher.” 





Leap to the good things of this 
new “leap year”—1960! May it 
hcld much happiness and satis- 
faction, 

fo. JANUARY, 1960 












Emuch Your Suence Program 











With Nystrom Models and Charts 


BIOLOGY 

Botany Models 
Botany Charts 
Zoology Models 
Zoology Charts 
Anatomical Models 
Anatomical Charts 
Physiology Models 
Physiology Charts 


EARTH SCIENCE 
Celestial Globes 
Satellite Globes 
Climatic Maps 
MATHEMATICS 


Markable Sphere 
Graph Charts 


Ask To See Samples. 


Write: James Spraker, 505 Cokesburg Lane, Richmond, Va. 





SINGLE COPIES 


$2. 


10 OR MORE COPIES 


$1.40 Each 
POSTPAID 








Of Inestimable Value to Students of 


VIRGINIA’S 
GOVERNMENT 


State - City and County Governments 








**VIRGINIA’S GOVERNMENT,” the 
most comprehensive and easily understood 
book yet published on how we govern our- 
selves in Virginia. Contains all the latest 
essential information on the functioning of 
our state, city, and county governments. 
148 pages, paper-bound. 


VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS 


Division of VIRGINIA STATE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

111 North Sth Street 

Richmond 19, Virginia 


You may send me postpaid, the pub- 
lication—“Virginia’s Government.” 
Enclosed is $ 


my order. 


to cover 


Name 
Street Address 


City and State_ nares 8. ERT ae 
(Please print name and address clearly) V.J. 







































































Tribute to Blanche Northam 
Joynes. Elementary supervisor in her 
native Accomack County since 1937, 
Miss Joynes was honored by the Ac- 
comack County Education Association 
at its annual banquet on April 27, with 
Donald Sawyer, president of the Asso- 
ciation, shown here presenting Miss 
Joynes with a silver bowl in token of 
their appreciation for her years of 
service. In less than a month after this 
recognition, Miss Joynes died on May 


ent Royce W. Chesser states in part, 
“For more than a half-century, Blanche 
Northam Joynes served the public 
schools of Accomack County as teach- 
er, supervisor, and friend. Hers wa; a 
service that transcended the walls of a 
classroom and the bounds of a school 
campus and reached the lives of all per- 
sons interested in the cause of public 
education. Former students, fellow- 
teachers, and citizens in general recog- 
nized her devotion to education as a 


24, 1959. 


A tribute prepared by Superintend- 


means of transforming lives, and they 
bowed in respect to the high standards 
and goals under which she worked and 








to which she led others . . . From life 

















A rich and varied collection of songs of highest musical quality 
and interest to children is the basis of these song-texts. Musical 
development is combined with aesthetic enrichment, instrumental 
experience, rhythmic expression and social values. This is the 
first series to use color to indicate form and pattern of music 
within the context of the song, and to score instrumental parts. 


TWO ALBUMS OF RECORDINGS supplement each book. Espe- 
cially valuable if the classroom teacher cannot sing or play, the 
recordings set good examples, tonally and musically, for the 
children. Each follows the musical arrangement in the book. 


INTERLEAVED 
TEACHER’S 
EDITIONS 














In lie-flat plastic bindings, Teacher’s Editions are interleaved 
with tinted pages, placing specific teaching suggestions imme- 
diately opposite each song as it appears in the child’s book. 
Teacher’s Editions also contain a general section directed to the 
classroom teacher, giving the philosophy and organization of the 
series, the objectives of each book, and a wealth of musical 
information. Available now for the first four books. In prepara- 
tion for the fifth and sixth books. 


BOOKS IN THE SERIES 


Music Round the Clock Voices of America 
Music Round the Town Voices of the World 
Music Through the Year Music Sounds Afar 
Music Across Our Country Proudly We Sing 


Representative: Luroy Krumwiede 
1713 E. Essex Road Charlottesville 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 








she gained much, to life she contrib- 
uted much, and to the memory of 
| Blanche N. Joynes, remain monuments 
and memorials, not of stone and metal, 
but of lives touched because she passed 
their way.” 





Service Honored 








R. T. Ryland 


Mrs. Hinson 


Richmond-Westmoreland Education 
Association presented twenty-five year 
service pins to Mrs Virginia Hinson 
and Robert Temple Ryland at their 
April meeting. 

Mrs. Hinson rounded out 25 years 
of service, having taught two years in 
Lee County and five in Lancaster 
County before her marriage. She re- 
turned to teaching in 1941 at West- 
moreland County where she has taught 
at Oak Grove and in Washington and 
Lee High School. A native Virginian, 
she attended Radford College. 

Mr. Ryland has 40 years of service in 
education. Superintendent of Rich- 
mond-Westmoreland schools since 
1954, he has been principal and teacher 
at Lloyds High School and principal 
of Farnham High School in Richmond 
County, serving in other capacities in 
North Carolina and Virginia. Born in 
King and Queen County, he has a BS 
degree from the University of Rich- 
mond and a MA degree from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and has done 
additional graduate work. 
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Retirements 


oe 


Mrs. Thomas 
Mabel E. Spratley retired last 


June as head of the department of His- 
tory at Hampton High School. Miss 
Spratley had taught at Hampton for 
over twenty-five years. She has a BA 
degree from Longwood College and a 
Master’s from the College of William 
and Mary. Upon her retirement, Miss 
Spratley was honored at a dinner by 
the Hampton Education Association 
and received a silver footed tray from 
the Student Cooperative Association at 
their annual banquet. She received 
other gifts of silver at a faculty 
luncheon of the Hampton High School, 
as well as a resolution of appreciation 
for her service at Hampton. 


Mrs. Alice Vest Thomas of 
Check, retired December 1958 after 45 
years of teaching. Mrs. Thomas began 
teaching in Floyd County in 1913, 
moving to Roanoke County schools in 
1952, and the last four years she taught 
in Henry County. “Miss Alice” esti- 
mates that she has taught approximate- 
ly 3,000 pupils in her satisfying pro- 
fession, with “war casualties” of 
former students she helped register her 
only regret. During her 45 years of 
teaching, she was absent from the class- 
room only 26 days and attended every 
faculty and PTA meeting. Mrs. 
Thomas holds a BS degree from Rad- 
ford College. She has maintained con- 
tinuous membership in the Virginia 
Education Association and is a life 


member of the NEA. 


Mrs. Dolores Hamilton, a veteran 
teacher of Phoebus Elementary School, 
retired this school year, after many 
years of devoted service to the children 
of Phoebus. Mrs. Hamilton came to 
Fort Monroe to visit friends and stayed 
to make her home in Hampton. Be- 
fore her marriage she had taught in 
Maryland, where she attended normal 
school and she has periodically studied 
at summer school and had special col- 
lege courses. Mrs. Hamilton is now 
living with two sisters in Baltimore, 
Mc., her home town, where she is 
teaching in a parochial school. 


for JANUARY, 1960 


Miss Spratley 





director for Lay Relations for the Na- 
tional Education Association. She came 
to her new position in Washington on 
October 1, 1959. Dr. Mowrey has 
been director of the Division of Pro- 
fessional Services of the West Virginia 
Education Association since 1948. She 
has also been president of the West 
Virginia Education Association and the 
West Virginia Classroom Teachers As- 
sociation. Her new assignment will be 
directing projects with youth serving 
agencies, women’s groups, religious or- 
ganizations, and professional, fraternal, 
and business groups. 





Corma Mowrey, NEA president in 
1950-51, has been appointed associate 
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The value of test scores to you 
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When you use the new 
Metropolitan 
Achievement 

IRATE Grades 1-9 








you have: 


Norms soundly based 
1 on carefully controlled 
nationwide testing: 













q Varieties of norms to 


meet all needs: percentile ranks 


stanines. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Leon Hoffman, Middle Atlantic Mgr. 


C. G. Bailey, Virginia representative 
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District B Convention Leaders. 
President Gladys Yates welcomes 
Mrs. Maureen Daly McGivern, guest 
speaker, accompanied by Mrs. Dillard 
Horton, program chairman. 





Other participants in District B 
convention, from left, include W. R. 
Savage, Jr., chairman of the Legisla- 
tive Committee; Raymond Bodkin, 
president of Southampton County Ed- 
ucation Association; Dr. Robert F. 
Williams, VEA executive secretary; 
R. H. Darden, president of Isle of 
Wight County Education Associa- 
tion; and Mrs. Marion S. Giedemann, 
past president of District B. 
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Amherst Teachers Hear 
Leaders on Promotions 
and Dedication 


Dr. Woodrow W. Wilkerson, State 
Director of Secondary Education, spoke 
at the pre-school conference for Am- 
herst County teachers on “Elements 
Involved in Promotions.” He stated 
there was no mission greater than 
teaching, except the ministry. He 
added that rendering professional judg- 
ment in measuring pupil progress was 
extremely difficult, yet it was every 
teacher’s problem. Dr. Wilkerson gave 
three component parts in evaluating 
pupil growth: (1) goal setting, (2) 
devices used to collect data (3) judg- 
ment rendered. Dr. Wilkerson re- 
minded the group that when judgment 
is reached to retain a child, sufficient 
data should be on hand to substantiate 
retainment so that both pupil and 
parent could understand. He con- 
cluded that the greatest contribution 
to education lies in the hands of those 
who teach. 

Superintendent Tyler Fulcher chal- 
lenged the teachers to “Total Dedica- 
tion.” He emphasized the fact that our 
public schools are vulnerable and that 
major responsibilities must be assumed 
by teachers. He urged each teacher to 
evaluate himself, stating “If we are to 
meet the challenges which are ours, 
and if we are to solve the problems 
which are ours, nothing less than total 
dedication to the task will suffice.” He 
concluded that each of us stands before 
the bar of posterity, each will answer, 
I am here. 


Mrs. Frankie P. Farmer, Reporter 


New District B officers congratu- 
lated are, from left, Helen Haverty, 
treasurer; Joseph V. Carico, presi- 
dent; and Mrs. Jacquelyn Stanley, 
vice-president, with retiring president 
Gladys Yates. 
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York has Unique Progran 
on Journals 


Are you looking for something d.f- 
ferent and informative for associati in 
meetings? Try “A Discussion of t 1 
Journals with Your Colleagues”— as 
did the York County Education As<9- 
ciation on November 19. Against a 
background display of covers from 
NEA and VEA Journals, the story as 
told of “How the VEA Journal is 
Published” by Phyllis G. Brown, as- 
sistant editor, Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation. 

Armed with this information, the 
nearly 100 percent attendance at York 
High School, gathered in thirteen class- 
room groups to discuss articles from 
each Journal. Some of the articles 
selected for discussion included “Cul- 
ture and the Delinquent”, “Grouping 
in the Elementary School”, “A Bridge 
of Feelings’, “Conditions for Effective 
Learning”, “New Directions in Edu- 
cation”, “European versus American 
Education”, “A Redefinition of Edu- 
cation”, “Remedial Work in Elemen- 
tary School”, “Slow Learner in Sec- 
ondary School”, “Uses and Misuses of 
Criticism”, “‘Self-discipline is the Best 
Discipline”, “Science Teaching Today, 
Grades 7-12”, and “Profession, Craft, 
or Job?” 

This program was arranged by Rob- 
ert Anderson, vice-president, Mrs. 
James M. Carson, and the committee. 

Preceding the program, reports were 
made by delegates to the VEA Conven- 
tion, including Alice R. Tudor, James 
W. Horne, and R. Clint Hopkins. 
Herbert Deppe, president of the York 
County Association, made the opening 
remarks. Thomas H. Gillis is prin- 
cipal of the host school. 





Henry County Elects 
New Officers 


New officers for the Henry County 
Education Association were elected at 
their August 27 meeting. E. M. Dick- 
erson, assistant principal at Drewry 
Mason High School is the new presi- 
dent. He will be assisted by Frank'in 
D. Jones, principal of Fieldale F'e- 
mentary School, as vice-president. Mrs. 
Louise Bowles of South Martinsv le 
Elementary School is the new secreta‘y, 
and Mrs. Eraldine Covington, teac)er 
at Drewry Mason High School, is 
treasurer. 
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Heath offers you a comprehensive English program 


Here are effective, stimulating books for the elementary and high school 
grades. Examine these texts and you will discover: 

well-balanced courses that include 

speaking, writing, reading, and listening— 

learning activities that spring from the young person’s world— 
organization planned for easier teaching— 

format designed to make the books inviting from cover to cover. 


ENGLISH IS OUR LANGUAGE, SECOND EDITION 


Sterling, Lindahl, Koch, Rice, Bishop, Westendorf, Hoffman, and Kelly 
for grades 2-8 


Texts, Studybooks, Guides, Teacher’s Editions of Texts and Studybooks 


THE ENGLISH IN ACTION SERIES, SEVENTH EDITION 


Tressler, Christ, Shelmadine, Terino, Starkey, and Paige 
for grades 7-12 


Texts, Practice Books, Teacher’s Manuals and Answer Books, Supplementary Tests 
Teacher’s Editions of Texts and Practice Books 


D. C. Heath and Company, 475 South Dean St., Englewood, N. J. 
Representative: Mrs. Virginia Cushwa 





























SCHOOL PRINTING— 


We specialize in producing school and college 
printing—Catalogs, booklets, bulletins, folders, 
printed forms of all kinds. Send us your in- 
quiries and be assured of fine quality work at 
the right price. 








THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY 


11-13-15 North Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Dinwiddie Teachers 
Share Experiences 


Dinwiddie Education Association 
started the school year with a luncheon 
meeting at Dinwiddie High School, 
with Mrs. Elva Warren, president, pre- 
siding. New teachers were given 
bouquets and welcomed by the prin- 
cipals of their respective schools: W. F. 


Dinwiddie; and M. B. Heizer, Sunny- 
side-McKenney. Superintendent W. A. 
Scarborough briefly gave advice for all 
members of the profession. 

Dinwiddie teachers then shared their 
summer experiences. Mrs. Alice El- 
more Boisseau of McKenney, Mrs. Susie 
Beville, and Ivan Butterworth of Din- 
widdie gave their impressions of the 
Reading Conference they attended at 
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Penn State. Mrs. Aileen Zehmer of 
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NEW SCIENTIFIC EVALUATION SCALES 


for Guiding Growth in Handwriting 


Single scales, any grade, 


Here’s the simple answer to your 3 
postpaid, each...............< 45c 


problem of evaluating and grad- 
ing your pupils’ writing, and for 
guiding growth in penmanship. 
New Zaner-Bloser Evaluation 
Scales illustrate comparative 
samples of manuscript printing for OP OWTH IN HANDWRITING 
grades | and 2, and cursive writing z EVA LUAT} ON ae ] 
for grades 3 through 9. Separate F ' SCA LE ores 
OS Tite os og, a 


scale for each grade is accordion- 
CROWN es 


folded and individually packaged. oom 
_" EVALUATION ; 
oe: eR 


Complete set, grades 1 
through 9, postpaid_______ $3.25 
















Complete instructions provided for | 
Be aa 


evaluating and grading each stu- CALE” 
dent’s handwriting. A real time S sete ee 
and work saver for you. Order . —_ 


yours today. 
THE 
Gore, loser 


Dept. V, 612 N. Park St., Columbus, Ohio 
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Dinwiddie described her transconti- 
nental tour and trip to Hawaii. Claude 
Rowland of Dinwiddie told of his at- 
tendance at New Mexico State Univer- 
sity under the Science Foundation Fel- 
lowship program. Mrs. Grace Atkin- 
son of McKenney reported on her work 
at the University of Virginia, and 
Audrey D. Coleman of Midway re- 
lated her trip to New Orleans. 

The president appointed Ivan Butter- 
worth of Dinwiddie as chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee and VEA 
Reporter, along with the following 
members: Evelyn Abrahams of Mid- 
way, Gwen White of Dinwiddie, and 
Gladys Ogden of McKenney. T. P. 
Burke, Jr. of Dinwiddie was named 
chairman of the Membership Commit- 
tee for Dinwiddie County. 

Ivan Butterworth, Reporter 


Hanover Has Dinner Meeting 


The Hanover County Education As- 
sociation had its fall dinner meeting at 
the Lee-Davis High School on Novem- 
ber 19, with the president, Mrs. Lena 
S. Williams, presiding. B. V. Aylor, 
principal of the host school, welcomed 
the teachers. Guests included school 
board members, supervisors, PTA rep- 
resentatives and the faculty of The 
Hanover Academy. 

D. K. Johnson, program chairman, 
presented the guest speaker, the Rev. 
Charles Norvelle, pastor of Fairfield 
Presbyterian Church, Richmond. 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Williams, former 
dance instructors of a Richmond 
studio, entertained with two dance 
numbers. 

Nelson Taylor, principal of Patrick 
Henry High School, invited the Asso- 
ciation to have its spring meeting in 
this school. 

Lucy W. Pitts, Reporter 


Classroom Teacher President 
Visits Roanoke 


Richard D. Batchelder, president 
of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the NEA, in November 
talked to the Roanoke City Classroom 
Teachers on “Time to Teach.” 

He stated that the U. S. educational 
needs must be met if America is to re- 
main a first-rate power. He suggested 
that a study of tax structures on the 
local, state, and federal levels is needed. 

Another problem facing public edu- 
cation is the shortage of time in whic’ 
teachers can teach and prepare to 
teach. Teachers should be provided 
with non-teaching time during the day. 
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“LOOK, HEAR, NOW" 


by DOROTHEA PELLETT 
Audio-Visual Consultant 
Topeka, Kansas, Public Schools 


Films can help set the situation for 
learning when they give a variety of fresh, 
vivid experiences, to flash into insight or 
to consolidate impressions into meaning. 
Used by enthusiastic and creative teachers, 
the new 16mm sound motion pictures will 
help give valuable classroom activities. This 
is the report of those who have used the 
new releases suggested here. 


“The Sun and How It Affects Us” 
(11 min. color or b/w, Coronet Films, 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1) fascinates by 
its use of actual telescopic photographs, 
made with the use of special instruments 
at observatories (Yerkes, Link, McMath- 
Hulbert) to show solar flares, spots 
prominences, the corona, as it presents ac- 
cepted explanations for these phenomena. 
The film describes our sun as our nearest 
star, medium-sized compared to other stars, 
reaching through 93 million miles to the 
earth with but a small portion of its 
energy yet making possible all life as we 
know it, converting matter into energy by 
nuclear action, playing a vital part in 
creating the water cycle, the winds, and 
storing its energy in plants and animals. 
The film suggests, too, some of the un- 
knowns yet to be explored—for example, 
the true nature of sunspots and the in- 
fluence on growth of trees or on the 
weather cycles—giving junior scientists a 
feeling of important research awaiting 
them. Well-visualized, the explanations 
are clear for upper elementary and junior 
high groups. 

“Partnerships Among Plants and 
Animals” (11 min. color or b/w, Coro- 
net Films) selects and organizes well its 
illustrations to develop the basic concept 
of inter-relationships in nature, mutually 
beneficial. This idea merits the special 
attention of the pre-teen-aged child, en- 
courages him to look about for similar in- 
stances, and introduces varieties of plants 
and animals to whet a lively curiosity. 

Some of the partnerships shown in the 
film are impossible to observe in nature, 
being microscopic or not readily available 
—algae and lichen, termites and their in- 
ternal protozoa, red clover with its nodules 
and nitrogen-seeking bacteria and its long- 
tongued bumblebees. Other partners in this 
fascinatingly filmed world of nature in- 
clude the ants and aphids, the tick bird and 
water buffalo, the bryozoa and hermit 
crab, the honeybees and the flowers, 


“What Plants Need For Growth” (10 
min. color or b/w, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ill.) experiments and explains for 
the youngest children some of the wonders 
asic to most plants. Shows demonstra- 
tions children may perform for themselves 
interprets some of the things they cannot 
sec, and pictures in ‘‘timelapse’’ photo 
graphs the growth of living plants over a 
length of time longer than children’s 
watching could provide. Told within the 
interest and comprehension of the young 
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child, illustrates the different plants’ re- 
sponse to the variations their environment 
provides in meeting the five basic needs: 
water, air, light, minerals, and warmth. 
“The Arctic—Islands of the Frozen 


Sea” (30 min. b/w, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films) photographed north of 
latitude 70, at Ellesmere, largest of the 
Queen Elizabeth Islands, this film becomes 
an adventure, using as it does the actual 
words from the accounts of the explorers 
whose names on maps now mark the lands 
and waters they discovered. From the places 
described in the accounts of William Baffin 
and John Davis whose explorations pre- 
dated the ventures of the Plymouth Colony 





on our New England coast, and following 
the observations of the 18th and 19th 
century explorers (Parry, Sverdrup, Gree- 
ly) the currently-working photographers 
for the National Film Board of Canada 
have made this film. They show us care- 
fully documented close-ups of plants and 
animals and panoramic views of moun- 
tains, glaciers, bogs and marshes, icebergs 
and choppy seas—proof for the narrator's 
quoting the early explorers who wrote that 
the balance of life in the Arctic is exact 
and stringent. With the current interest 
in the “top of the world’’ upper ele- 
mentary grade children on to adults will 
feel the appeal of this film. 
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TEACHERS—Are You Saving $ and ¢ 
On Your Automobile Insurance 


Send in this form for quotations on your car. 
No obligations, of course. 
Address 


Are you (or spouse) a member of Virginia 





Education Association? Yes [] No [1] 








Purchase date ____ aoe 
Month and Year 


No. 


_—_—— ss = =— 





Factory (or serial) 


breakage, etc. __- ; 


116 S. THIRD STREET 





LIABILITY — Bodily Injury and Property Damage, 
25/50/5, 30/100/5, or 50/100/5 (Thousand Dollars)______ 

MEDICAL SERVICES — $500, $1000, or $2000 per person 

COMPREHENSIVE — Fire, Wind, Theft, Vandalism, and Glass 


EMERGENCY ROAD SERVICE — Up to $10.00 each use 
COLLISION AND UPSET — $50 or $100 deductible 





Manin 


Sponsored by your Virginia Education Association 





Are there any drivers in household over age 65? Yes (1 No] 
Male under age 25? Yes [] No [J 
Do you receive reimbursement for any use of your car? Yes No 
Your Age a 
Do you or your spouse use the car in occupation other than to 
and from work? Yes [] No [J 
Married? Yes [] No [J Involved in serious accident 
last five years? Yes (] No [1 
DESCRIPTION OF VEHICLE 
Year Model__....__§__ Trade Name es Model_______ 
Deluxe, Special, etc. 
es eo Cost___ aa i: 





Present Insurance Expires___ 


UNDERLINE AMOUNT OF COVERAGE DESIRED 


First Semi- 
annual 
prem. 

15/30/5, 
Pl 





RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.--Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of beginners 
now making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-n, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, til. 


Four Star ** ** Invitation 
44 CONSTELLATION TOURS—1960 


Europe - Africa - Russia - Japan - Round 
World, with Doctors: Melby, Michigan State 
@ Brickman, N.Y.U. @ Rogers, Neb. Wes. 
U. @ Bach, U. of Iowa @ Bell, Mo. Teach- 
ers @ Lerner, Pa. Hos. @Bethureen, Conn. 
Col. @ Houston, N. J. Teachers @ Fr. 
March, Dallas U. @ Beall, U. Wyo. @ Bau- 
man @ Cassell @ American niversity, 
Wash. @ Jackie Robinson @ Lou Little @ 
Stephen Streeter @ Blaine Ronne, Wyo. @ 
Maxwell, Cal. @ Dorsey, Harvard @ Evans, 
Coe, Iowa. 

Write For Colorful Brochures 

CULTURAL TRAVEL CENTER 


Suburban Office 
11-19 River Road Fair Lawn, New Jersey 
SWarthmore 6-1907 


FUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 
Yugoslavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for 
the young in spirit who don’t want to be herded 
around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box S$ —— Pasadena, California 



































VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. 14TH ST.. RICHMOND, VA. 


RAISE MONEY... 


school projects... Easy . . . Dignified 
No Investment — No Risk 
For ‘no-obligation’ information write: 
STM, Mason Candies, Box 549 
Mineola, L. |., N. Y. 



































Membership 


(Continued from page 6) 


GLOUCESTER 


Gloucester High School 
Achilles Elementary School 
Hayes Elementary School 
Botetourt Elementary School 


PRINCE WILLIAM 


Bennett Elementary School 
Bethel Elementary School 
Brentsville District School 
Dumfries Elementary School 
Gainesville Elementary School 
Garfield High School 
Manassas Park Elementary School 
Occoquan Elementary School 
Osburn High School 
Triangle Elementary School 
Yorkshire Elementary School 


SUSSEX 


Jarratt High School 
Stoney Creek High School 
Wakefield High School 
Waverly High School 


WASHINGTON 


Abingdon High School 

John S. Battle High School 
Damascus Elementary and High School 
Glade Spring Elem. and High School 
Greendale Elem. and High School 
Liberty Hall Elem. and High School 
Meadowview Elem. and High School 
Barrack Elementary School 

Bethel Elementary School 

Brumley Gap Elementary School 
Central Elementary School 
Cleveland Elementary School 
Hamilton Elementary School 
Hayter’s Gap Elementary School 
High Point Elementary School 
Konnarock Elementary School 
Lowland Elementary School 

Oak Grove Elementary School 
Plasterco Elementary School 

Valley Institute Elementary School 
Wallace Elementary School 
Washington County Technical School 
William King Elementary School 
Wyndale Elementary School 


WISE 


Powell Valley High School 
Big Stone Gap Elementary School 
J. J. Kelly High School 





FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
FOR YOUR 


CAFETERIA -— KITCHEN - DINING ROOM 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc. 


1309-1317 WEST BROAD STREET 


RICHMOND 20, VA. 


PHONE Elgin 5-4354 


“VISIT” 


Our New and Modern Show Rooms and See the Latest in 
Equipment for the Preparation and Serving of Foods 


Write for Our New Catalog 
“FOR QUALITY EQUIPMENT CONSULT US” 
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Wise Elementary School 
West Norton School 
Dorchester School 
Dunbar School 
Glamorgan School 
Tacoma School 

Hurricane School 
Esserville School 

Duncan Gap School 
Laurel Grove School 
Maple Grove School 
Needmore School 

Carter School 

Mountain View School 
Gardner School 
Hunsucker School 

Skeen School 

Gilliam School 

Rocky Fork School 

Wise County Technical School 
Coeburn High School 
Coeburn Elementary School 
Banner School 

Riverview School 

Toms Creek School 
Cranes Nest School 

Saint Paul High School 
Saint Paul Elementary School 
Dwina School 

Crab Orchard School 
Fairview School 
Appalachia High School 
Appalachia Elementary School 
Stonega School 

Derby School 

Roda School 

East Stone Gap Elementary School 
Exeter School 

Osaka School 

Imboden School 

Exeter #2 School 
Andover School 

Inman School 

Kellyview School 

Pound High School 
Pound Elementary School 
Flat Gap School 

Dotson School 

Dewey School 

Boggs School 

Riner School 

Austin School 

Baker School 

Collins School 


The following schools have 100 per 
cent membership in their state-wide 
professional organization but their 
counties or cities have not completed 
the perfect record. These 449 schools, 
including the listing in the November 
and December Journals, plus the 423 
schools in 100 per cent counties and 
cities, make a total of 872 schools with 
complete membership in the Virginia 
Education Association. 


AMELIA 
Amelia High School 


AMHERST 


Amherst Elementary School 
Bear Mt. Mission School 
Myers Elementary School 


BATH 


Millboro Elementary and High School 
Ashwood School 

Mitchelltown School 

Warm Springs School 
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HELPING 
YOU TO TRAIN 


BETTER STUDENTS 
Educators “VOCATIONS & EDUCATION” 


posters, published monthly through 
May, dramatize the value of education 

. and inspire students of all ages 
to more earnest study. 










The Lessons We Leora Ia School Mote Us Achieve Success 




















EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


(1) Colorful “Vocations and Educa- 
tion” posters, 9% by 12 inches, high- 
light aptitudes and education necessary 
to become scientist, physician, teacher, 
etc. Written for students’ understand- 
ing and interest by Dr. S. June Smith, 
prominent child psychologist. No com- 
mercialization. 


(2) “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
provides space for deserving students’ 
names to be lettered by teachers. A 
dignified, inspirational way to glorify 
student achievement. No commerciali- 
zation. 





f* MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
| P.O. Box 149 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Ed cational Service Dept. 
] Pl: ase send me free and without obligation: 


l O Latest ‘Vocations and Education’ poster 
| 0 “Leaders in Achievement’ poster 


i eae SAN ees cilia t 
Nome of School ........ iceubalaraseaiiiaan 
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BUCKINGHAM 


Dillwyn Elementary School 
Buckingham Elementary School 


CUMBERLAND 


John Randolph Elementary School 
Hamilton Elementary School 


FREDERICK 
Stephens City School 


HALIFAX 


Catawba Elementary School 
Clover Elementary School 

Cluster Springs Elementary School 
Halifax Elementary School 

Main Street Grammar School 
North Staunton School 

Rosa School 

Scottsburg Elementary School 
Turbeville Elementary School 
Virgilina Elementary School 
Volens Elementary School 

Wilson Memorial School 

Robin Rogers School 


HANOVER 


Battlefield Park Elementary School 
Beaverdam Elementary School 
Doswell Elementary School 
Elmont Elementary School 
Lee-Davis High School 
Montpelier Elementary School 
Rockville Elementary School 
Patrick Henry High School 


HENRY 


Ridgeway Elementary School 
Spencer-Penn Elementary School 


HENRICO 


Bethlehem Elementary School 
Glen Echo Elementary School 
Montrose Elementary School 


LOUISA 


Green Springs Elementary School 
Mineral Elementary School 
Buckner Elementary School 


MATHEWS 


Gwynn Island School 
New Point School 
Cobbs Creek School 
Lee-Jackson School 


MECKLENBURG 


Boydton Elementary School 

Chase City Elementary School 
Clarksville Elementary School 
South Hill Elementary School 


MONTGOMERY 
Christiansburg High School 


NANSEMOND 


Holland Elementary School 
Chuckatuck Elementary School 
Whaleyville Elem. and High School 
Cypress Elementary School 

Driver Elementary School 

King’s Fork Elementary School 


PRINCESS ANNE 


Kempsville Junior High School 
Court House Elementary School 
Creeds Elementary School 
Shelton Park Elementary School 
Thalia Elementary School 


(Continued on page 47) 














HELPING 
YOU TO ENJOY 


BETTER SECURITY 
Educators 





“LIVING SECURITY” 
provides money when you're disabled 
by sickness or accident—protects your 
savings for long-planned dreams. 




































With Educalors Group Protection: 
YOU ARE PAID monthly income... 


both at home and in the hospital. 


YOU CREATE your own flexible 


plan—to fit your group’s special needs.’ 


YOU PROTECT your dependents 


with hospital-surgical coverage if desired. 


YoU ARE COVERED during your 


authorized leaves and vacations — 
worldwide! 


YOu ENJOY special Educators pro- 


tection when you retire from teaching. 


YOU CAN JOIN your Educators 


Group without health questions .. . 
(1) during Group installation periods, or 
(2) if you’re a new teacher 


“Should Our Faculty Have Educators 
= Group Protection?” 









I} 


Write for FREE 
FOLDER about 


Re 


Educators 
Group plans. [=> 
i Study the facts, fa 
J. H. Stanley No obligation. ro 
State Mgr. i. 





Richmond 





F" MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. “T 


P.0.Box 149 LANCASTER, PA. e 








[) Please mail your free folder about § 
GROUP PROTECTION .. . without obli- | 
gation. 

) | want to join the Educators Group in i 
my school. Tell me how to apply. 4 
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The fast, clean 
way to paste... 


...A DOT 
AND 
IT’S DONE! 





Never leaks, gums up or dries 
out. Economical, too . . . “pen- 
point” the paste exactly where it 


is needed without waste or mess. 


1001 CLASSROOM 
JOBS MADE EASY 





Paste Pen 

with FREE single 
refill __$1.49 
5-Load 

Refill __ 70¢ 


Pen loaded with 
5,000 paste dots 

. dries in sec- 
rubs off 


Mounting on 
Windows or Walls 


Scrapbooks and Albums 
Arts and Crafts 


Wrapping Packages 


mds... 
Book Covers 


clean, 





ORDER YOURS TODAY... 


W. A. Yoder Co. 


714-16 NORTH CLEVELAND ST. 
RICHMOND 21, VIRGINIA 
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GLANCES AT NEW 


Heath Elementary Science—Six-book 
Series for Grades I-VI, by Herman and 
Nina Schneider. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston 16, Mass. Science for 
Work and Play, Grade 1, $2.20; Science 
for Here and Now, Grade 2, $2.44; 
Science Far and Near, Grade 3, $2.68; 
Science in Your Life, Grade 4, $2.80: 
Science in Our World, Grade 5, $2.92; 
Science for Today and Tomorrow, 
Grade 6, $3.08. 

The 1959 edition of Heath Elementary 
Science describes the latest projects, and 
outlines potential advancements, in space 
exploration, in atomic research, and in 
electronic progress. Activity-based, it is 
designed to meet the learning require- 
ments of children, developing  spirallv 
from grade to grade. Experiments are 
abundant and varied, planned and organ- 
ized to build understanding of basic con- 
cepts. Illustrations, many in color, are at- 
tractive and accurate. In the Teachers Edi- 
tions and Teachers Guides, supplementary 
science information is given, as well as 
suggested procedures for the presentation 
of each unit. 


The AB Betts Basic Readers, Second 
Edition, by Emmett A. Betts and Caro- 
lyn M. Welch. American Book Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. American 
Adventures, Grade 4; Adventures Here 
and There, Grade 5; Adventures Now 
and Then, Grade 6. 

Betts reading-study program provides 

a practical plan for individual differences 
helps each pupil mature in his interests, 
teaches him to use phonic and other word- 
learning skills, and develops his thinking 
abilities. Material in this language arts 
series makes possible reading experiences 
that broaden concepts of time, space, and 
human relationships through reading ad- 
ventures. Teachers’ guides offer many sug- 
gestions to increase the reader's interest 
and broaden his reading horizons. 


The Education of the Individual, by 
Alfred Adler. Philosophical Library, 
New York, N. Y. 143 pages. $3.50. 
This book deals with “‘four problems 

an individual has to face—his relation- 

ship with others, his sense of equality, the 
possibility of an escape from the ephemeral, 
and the meaning of his actions.” 


Biology—A Basic Science, by Elwood 
D. Heiss and Richard H. Lape. D. Van 
Nostrand Company Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 613 pages. $4.88. 

Designed to provide for growth in the 
development of a scientific attitude and for 
the growth of skills in problem solving, 
this textbook gives students an opportuni- 
ty to use the method of controlled experi- 
mentation, The book contains 11 basic 
"nits, each relating to biological facts, con- 
cepts, and principles of some broad area 
of life. 
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How to Teach English in High School 
and College, by Philip M. Marsh. 
Bookman Associates, New York 10, N. 
Y. 169 pages. $3.00. 

A practical working guide to the teach- 
ing of English on the secondary school 
and college levels, this book covers such 
points as the crucial First Day, techniques 
of teaching grammar, composition and 
literature, the use of drills, the handling 
of themes, book reports and oral reports. 


Unified Algebra and Trigonometry, by 
E. P. Vance. Addison-Wesley Publish- 
ing Co., Cambridge 42, Mass. 348 
Pages. 

Designed for students who wish to elect 

a small amount of mathematics and to ob- 
tain an insight into mathematics as it is 
applied in the world today, and for those 
who wish to secure a strong foundation 
for further study in mathematics and other 
physical sciences, this versatile text may 
readily be used in one or a two-semester 
course. 


Administering Audio-Visual Services, 
by Carlton W. H. Erickson. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, N. Y. 
460 pages. $6.95. 


The focal point of this book for college 
teaching is the organization of information 
for the efficient promotion of learning ex- 
periences for a fundamental course in the 
administration of audio-visual services. 
While directed to graduate students, it is 
also a guide for superintendents, principals, 
and curriculum specialists. 


Teaching Social Studies in the Ele- 
mentary Schools, by Ralph C. Pres- 
ton. Rinehart & Company, Inc., New 
York 16, N. Y. 366 pages. $5.00 


In this revised edition, increased atten- 
tion has been given to child development, 
social trends and values, research findings, 
pupil participation and committee work, 
creative experiences and visual aids. 


Farm Management, by Lynn S. Robert- 
son. J. P. Lippincott Company, New 
York, N. Y. 434 pages. 

Intended primarily for high school stu- 
dents, this book is written to give informa- 
tion about the farm as a business unit that 
will help in making management decisions. 
It is also useful to operating farmers, land- 
owners, and other persons connected with 
farming. Written in nontechnical lan- 
guage, principles are made clear by illus- 
trations showing application in various 
situations. Suggestions for classroom dis- 
cussion at the end of each chapter make 
possible a demonstration of local applica- 
tion of the farm management facts and 
principles presented. 
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Membership 


(Continued from page 45) 
PULASKI 


Hiwassee School 


RAPPAHANNOCK 
Flint Hill Elementary School 
Forest Grove School 
Reager School 
\missville Elementary School 
Belle Meade School 


SOUTHAMPTON 
Drewryville Elementary School 
Sedley Elementary School 


WARREN 
A. S. Rhodes Elementary School 
Bentonville Elementary School 
Browntown Elementary School 
Reliance Elementary School 
Limeton School 
Otterburn School 
Linden School 
Rockland School 
WYTHE 
Jackson Memorial H. S. 
Cities 
DANVILLE 


Danville Technical Institute 


LYNCHBURG 
West End School 


PETERSBURG 
Petersburg High School 
Bolling Elementary School 
Brown Elementary School 
Hill Elementary School 
Stonewall Jackson Elementary School 
R. E. Lee Elementary School 
Walnut Hill Elementary School 


PORTSMOUTH 
Briggs School 
Port Norfolk School 


RICHMOND 
Westhampton Elementary School 
Grace Arents School 
Bellemeade School 
Brook Hill School 
John B. Cary School 
Cooperative Training Center 
William Fox School 
Franklin School 
Robert Fulton School 
Virgie E. Gary School 
Maury School 
Mary Munford School 
Oak Grove School 
Oak Grove School Annex 
J. E. B. Stuart School 
Westover Hills School 


VEA Convention Dates 
November 2-4, 1960 


Already plans are under way for 
the 76th convention of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association at 
Richmond, November 2-4, 1960. 

The VEA Board of Directors will 
meet on Monday, October 31. Other 
meetings are scheduled for the week, 
beginning on November 1 through 
Saturday, November 5. 
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Here’s novel teaching aid for classroom use 
NEW JUNIOR MAGICIAN BOOK 


You know how boys and girls are intrigued with 
magic tricks. Well, at last, here is a book of tricks for their skill. 
Each trick is clearly explained and plainly illustrated. 


eres 
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Eagerness to do them encourages follow-through 
and dexterity. Performing them for class helps 
conquer self-consciousness and 


build for poise and assurance. 


Sup’t of Elmhurst, Illinois public 
schools, Maurice C. Turner says 
magic tricks do a superb teaching 
job—teach one to think on his 
feet in front of people—teach 
muscular coordination—teach 
concentration—sticking-to-it. 


The name of this new book is 
HOW TO BE A JUNIOR MAGICIAN— 
by successful T. V. writer, George 
B. Anderson. By time he was 12, 
he was earning money at birth- 
day parties as a Junior Magician. 
At college, his magic shows helped 
pay his way. 


from Mr. Anderson’s own expe- 
rience, he found a great need fora 












book of magic tricks for younger 
people. So, he compiled this one. 


Of course, practice to be perfect 
is necessary. That’s where con- 
centration and perseverance come 
in. The “patter” helps develop 
ease of speech. 


PTA might invest the 50¢ for this 
book. Class magic show would 
prove investment—each trick 
by different boy or girl—others 
would be assistants, ticket- 
takers, ushers, poster-makers, 
etc. All take part. 

To get this book, described, HOW TO BE 
A JUNIOR MAGICIAN, by G. B. Anderson— 
63 pages; 544 x 83%"; black and a color; 
secrets for 25 tricks, clearly illustrated— 
send name, address and 50¢ postpaid to 
HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
PO Box 882, Lafayette, Indiana. 








enjoy the lively flavor of 


delicious Wrigley’s Ez Gum. 


It’s never rich or filling yet satisfies and 
chewing helps relieve tension, aids digestion. 




















SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


of Richmond 


Prompt and efficient service to teachers and administrators. 
213 Broad-Grace Arcade — Telephone Mi 3-6314 
Member N. A. T. A. 

SUSAN F. GUESS 


C. D. GUESS 





FRANK HURLEY 











ADAM 





Vacancies Today —$4000-$6500 


Maryland — Virginia — New York 
TEACHERS AGENCY 605 14th St., N.W. * Washington 5, D.C. Member NATA 
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OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


Virginia Journal’s advertisers offer 
many interesting ideas for the teacher 
who watches for them. Some of the 
advertisers offer material for which you 
must write directly to the company. 
Other material you may secure by 
using the convenient coupon below. 
Your name will be passed on to the 
advertisers, who will send you the ma- 
terial. 


82. Sweet Set-Up shows how students or 
PTA can make money this spring 
for class trips, memorials, equipment, 
etc., with sale of pecan candies in 
boxes ‘‘personalized’’ with picture of 
school group. (Stuckey’s, Inc.) 

3. Samples of cut-out letters for use 
on bulletin boards, signs, posters and 
other uses. (Mutual Aids) 

Literature with information about 

the Mason Protected Fund Raising 

plan for schools and school groups. 

(Mason Candies, Inc.) 

16. Facets about writing short paragraphs 
for profit, (Benson Barrett) 


18. Dictionary of Geographical Words, 
a wall chart defining, and illustrating 
in full color. terms children need to 
know to read maps intelligently. 
(Follett Publishing Co.) 

20. Strong brochure describes the 
simple, easily operated incandescent 
and carbon arc follow spotlights for 
use in obtaining colorful effects and 
dramatic lighting action in school 
auditoriums. (The Strong Electric 
Corporation ) 

32. With World Book — Science is 
Method is a brochure that provides 
for your students help with science 
learnings and gives insight to scien- 
tific methods. (Field Enterprises Ed- 
ucational Corporation) 

50. List of Free Teaching Aids on 
coal, mining and the uses of coal. 
(National Coal Association) 

58. Russia by Motorcoach A folder 
describing a 17-day program of 


traveling overland between Helsinki, 
Moscow and Warsaw. Shows com- 
plete itinerary, offering a choice of 
36 different departure dates. 
(Maupintour) 

3. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of 
Africa. Describes itinerary and gives 
costs for 20 countries in 70 days, 
summer 1960. (Europe Summer 
Tours) 


72. Cultural Travel Program explains 
how to make a foreign trip more in- 
teresting and worthwhile. Indicate 
personal interests as to type of trip 
desired. (The Cultural Travel Cen- 
ter) 

74. Folders. Well illustrated and with 
complete itineraries for tours Around 
the World, Pacific Circle, Africa and 
Holy Land. Indicate your specific 
interest, (Sita) 
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Folder which outlines courses offered 
in Summer School At Guadalajara, 
Mexico, accredited program of the 
University of Arizona. (Prof. Juan 
B. Rael) 
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USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazine, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in school 
year of 1959-60 only. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity de- 
sired where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number 


50. 58. 63. 72. 74. 77. 
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Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside 
and cities of Russia in a 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 
through October, 1960. 










Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 
Europe and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sightsee- 
ing plus free time. Ask your travel agent 
for details or write Melva A. Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maupintour 





Authors Wanted By 
N. Y. Publisher 


Leading publisher seeks book-length manu- 
scripts of all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, 
scholarly and religious works, etc. New authors 
welcomed, Send for free booklet ST-40, Vantage 
Press, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1. 





CUT-OUT LETTERS 






OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


$1 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & numbers 
per set; 14” manuscript, 240 letters per set. 
150—4” capitals, $2 per set. Red, black, white, 
green, yellow & blue. Only one color & size 
per set. Order by mail or write for free 
samples. C.O.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaran- 


teed. 
MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 300 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27 


GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona will offer, in cooperation 
with protessors from Stanford University and 
Guadalajara, in Mexico, July 4-Aug. 12, art, 
folklore, geography, history, language & iit- 
erature courses. Tuition, board & room, $240. 
Write Prof. J: B. Rael, Box 7227, Stanford, Calif. 























DRAMATIC LIGHTING THAT CAN 
BE MADE TO FOLLOW ACTION 
ON THE PLATFORM OR STAGE! 


Yn arc os MAZDA 
FOLLOW SPOTLIGHTS = 
QUIET - PORTABLE - FLICKERLESS 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 
This Greatly Enlarged New Edition is a Major 
. Revision With Many Exclusive Features 
t. 
0, 
f More than an exciting editorial achievement, the 1960 World 
Book makes important new contributions to education. The re- 
vised and expanded twenty-volume World Book Encyclopedia 
offers tested visual aids such as Transvision, a new “three dimen- 
sional” map program, and thousands of 
new or revised articles. New illustrations 
are more interesting, more numerous than Write to your No Ww 
eve’ before. In fact, no other reference set local World Book 
has ever been more precisely organized ‘ tn 20 
anc systematically revised to help educa- Manager: 
tor and students. Volumes 
Th 1960 World Book Encyclopedia rep- 
res nts an investment of an additional 
$2. 00,000 in creative costs to make avail- 
: ab! . to schools, libraries, and homes the 
r mc t modern, accurate, and useful refer- Edgar M. Douglass 
al en e set. Write for complete informa- 2601 Sixteenth St., N.W. Washington 9, D. C. 
tio: without obligation. . 
* J. Harris Scholl 


Fic d Enterprises Educational Corporation P, O. Box 1616 Richmond 13, Va. 





and lunch and dinner and all 
through the day! It's fashion food 
from Bardley . . . Oatmeal Tweed, 
the most tasteful, tempting dish 

in coats today. Trimly tailored with 
cuffed sleeves, belted back and 
button-flap pockets—and accented 
with eight (count 'em) smoky 


buttons parading down the front. 


The perfect way to start the day, any 


day—Oatmeal Tweed by Bardley. 
Sizes 8 to 16, 60.00, from our 
Country Club Coats and Suits, 


Second Floor. 


RICHMOND 
CHARLOTTESVILLE 
ROANOKE 
LYNCHBURG 








